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BULWER, BULWER’S LUCRETIA, 


AND SOME STRANGE PHENOMENA OF ‘THE MARCH 
OF INTELLECT.’ * 


[Concluded from the April number. ] 


Let it not be supposed that in our strictures on 
the spirit and the tendency of the age, we have 
had any disposition to land former times at the ex- 
pense of the present. We have no inclination to 
roll back the tides of the ocean; we would rather 
follow the natural course of the stream, than fool- 
ishly and vainly endeavor to force back the floods 
upon their sources. The law of nature is the rule 
of right; and progress is the great canon of the 
world. 
the pedant, or the witling; far be such hallucina- 
tion from us. But every age brings with it its 
own dangeis as its own benefits—and with the 
seeds of every advance in civilization are mingled 


the seeds of new error and difficulty. The tares 


will spring up with the wheat. We admit and ad- 
mire the wonderful progress of the world in recent 
times ; but while others have been gazing only on 
the blossoms and early fruits, we have been exam- 
ining the parasites which have clustered round the 
trunk and threatened its existence. We must tend 
the tree and prune its branches, if we would long 
expect to gather from it good fruit. The dangers 
that are mixed up with the present social system 
have been too little regarded: by care they may 
be avoided, or rendered comparatively innocuous ; 
but the few to which we have adverted, and whieh 
it is Bulwer’s object in Lucretia to exhibit, are cer- 
tainly portentous, and merit the gravest considera- 
tion of all thoughtful men. 


Bulwer’s ostensible object in the composition of 


the present work, was, as he has avowed, to illus- 
trate and set prominently before the eyes of the 
public those solemn phenomena in the present as- 
pect of society, which we have just been discus- 
sing. 
real design. No aim could be more praiseworthy, 
or promise more wholesome results. He chose to 
convey his views under the form of the novel, be- 
cause fiction has for many minds a charm, which 
the annunciation of unadorned truth has not; and 


will woo to serious speculation those who could not 


* Lucretia, or the Children of Night. By Sir E, Bul- 
wer Lytton. New York. 1847. 


Vout. XIV—50 


RICHMOND, JULY, 1848 


The desire to go back is the wisdom of 


We have no doubt that this was indeed his, 


otherwise be tempted thither. The beautiful words 
of Pindar are impressed with a painful truth : 
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It may seem strange, or even inconsistent, that 
we should make these admissions afier having in- 
troduced our remarks in such a tone of reprehen- 
sion. But the inconsistency is merely apparent, 
and will disappear with the further prosecution of 
our inquiries. We would only premise that the 
moral character of a work is to be estimated not 
from its professed design—not from the réle of its 
personnazes—not from the sentiments maladroitly 
pat into the mouths of the actors—nor from the 
conclusion which winds up the plot—bat from the 
impression which it leaves behind, and the effect 
which it is calenlated to produce, It would he dif- 
ficult to name a book with a better professed de- 
sign than The Monk: none can be more danger- 
ous in its tendency, or more disgusting in its peru- 
sal. 

Whence then does the pernicious influence of Lu- 
cretia proceed ¢ 

If we had not postponed until so late a day our 
notice of this novel, we should have answered this 
inquiry at length. As, however, more thana year 
has been suffered to elapse since its publication, 
we shall endeavor to make our response as brief 
as possible. It is sufficient to indicate the nature 
of the poison, and its general mode of operation, 
without tracing it through all the vessels into which 
it is infused, or investigating all the shapes in which 
it acts. 

The lapse of time would have prevented us from 
now detaining the public with our views upon a 
novel, which has had its day. were it net, that in 
pointing out its character, we are unveiling a dis- 
tinct form of literary contagion, which is diffused 
more or less through nearly the whole atmosphere 
of our modern romance, and indicating a plague 
which may continue to infest us from other sour- 
ces that the single novel of Bulwer. Qur text may 
possibly have been read, cast aside, and forgotten— 
the dangers we apprehend are not on that account 
removed. The particular romance may have pro- 
duced only a fleeting impression: this type of dis- 
ease has not therefore fully run its course. We 
are investigating a permanent form of corruption, 
no matter how transitory may be the immediate 
subject which has prompted our inquiries. 
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| Sense from encountering this peril, yet even they 


Lucretia, and any similar work which might be le- | cannot close their eyes to the melancholy fact that 
gitimately comprehended under the same category.| the sources of our literature have been poisoned 
arises partly from the nature of the subject, but! from the prevalent disposition of authors to pander 
principally from its mode of treatment. We have | to the popular appetite. Their duty is plain: they 
no doubt that Bulwer regards these as the strong-| are bound for their own sake, and for the sake of 
est proofs of the moral excellence of Lucretia. | their fellow-men, and of coming generations, to re- 


The real danger, then, which we apprehend from 


‘ If” (we may conceive him to say,) ‘we recog-| 
‘nize the truth of Pope’s maxim, that 


Vice is a monster of so hateful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen. 





‘then the minute anatomy of crime, the curious | 
‘investigation of the origin and remote causes of| 
‘vice, and the accurate delineation of various and | 
‘criminal characters, must warn men to avoid ini-| 
‘quity, and excite such dread as will repel them 
‘from the commission of wickedness.’ The argu- 
ment is plausible, but it is not true. 

To the pure and untainted mind the naked de 
formity of vice would bring horror and dismay ; 
but when the wolf comes in sheep's clothing so 
elaborately disguised, so exquisitely concealed be- 
neath its borrowed dress, that its features are not 
detected, it would not necessarily be hated until 
stripped of its adventitious garb. When the dan- 
ger is not suspected, its approach will not be dis- 
covered until the injury may have beendone. But 
even if there be no such concealment the constant 
exhibition of vice and crime will gradually para- | 
lyse the moral sense, and produce that callousness 
of feeling which will enable the spectator to rezard 
with steadfast gaze that from which he would once 
have averted his eyes in disgust. The first exhi- 
bition of vice may indeed produce alarm : frequent 
acquaintance with it takes away the consciousness | 
of danger, and thus breaks down the natural bar- 
tier which Providence has implanted in the moral 
constitution of man for the protection of innocence. | 


But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 





There is a lamentable tendency in the present 
day to render our literature a literature of crime— 
to seek for heroes in Newgate and heroines inthe. 
stews. The lust of excitement has become so ar- 
dent, so corrupted and depraved, that all true feel- 
ings of taste are utterly forgotten, and instead of 
seeking for mental gratification in those healthy 
pictures of life, which may fit us for the better dis- 
charge of our great duties to God, society, and 
ourselves, we are driven by our morbid fancies to 
welcome the more intoxicating stimulants provided | 
by the chronicles of vice. Thus we seek that fa- | 
miliarity with vice, which we ought most sedulous- | 





sist the progress of the pestilence: if determined 
resistance when tried should prove ineffectual, they 
have nothing to do except to protect themselves 
against contagion, and lament forthe delusion which 
has exposed their fellows to the terrible shadows 
of moral death. But this resistance has not been 
tried: a year has passed over, and we have seen 
no suitable exposition or censure of Lucretia; but 
the damning stream of pollution is suffered to 
sweep through our literature, and deposit its slime 
in every house, without any attempt to fill up its 
sluices, or overwhelm its fountain head. What 
Hercules shall cleanse the Augean stables of mod- 
ern literature, if we suffer the trash and ordure to 
accumulate every year at its present rate ? 

The familiarity with vice and crime which en- 
sues from the publication and general circulation of 
such vehicles of corruption as Lucretia, The Wan- 
dering Jew, The Mysteries of Paris, &c.,—nay, 
we might even say the familiarity with iniquity 
which such novels presuppose, is the first great 
source of their pernicious tendency. Carlyle quaint- 
ly remarked that when the people were Boduses 
their ruler would be naturally Bodissimus guidam: 
may we not much more truly say that when the 
object of our admiration is Nequissimus quisque, 
the adorers must themselves become Nequiores? 
When a monkey is the God, what must we sup- 
pose the idolaters to be who have established for 
themselves such an object of adoration? “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” was the maxim given 
to us as an infallible test between good and evil. 
And when we notice such fruits as the present 
springing spontaneously from the prolific soil of 
modern literature—welcomed with such eager sat- 
isfaction by thousands of readers—propagated and 
disseminated by sea and land over the whole face 
of the earth—what opinion must we form of those 
who have produced and those who have so readily 
received this contaminating harvest? And what 
must we think of the condition of the society in 
which such productions are generated, or of that 
into which they are so congenially transplanted ? 
Since the first part of this Essay was written, the 
recent Revolution in France has illustrated by its 
phenomena the tendencies of the people among 
whom the Littérature Extravagante principally 
arose ; yet so largely have the communities of the 
civilized world been intoxicated and denaturalized 





ly to shun—we rush wildly into the atmosphere of| by the copious draughts which they have drunk from 
infection, and expect to live unscathed in the midst | these Salmacian waters, that they remain, for the 
of the putrefaction around us. If the better few| most part, utterly blind to the solemn significance 
are restrained by native purity, or their own good of that tremendous event. In this case, however, 





1848.] 








the error may chiefly be attributed to a defect of po- 
litical sagacity : and there is certainly enough in 
the lively sympathy which all of us in this coun- 
try feel for any effort to acquire national liberty, 
and in the early promise, (fleeting and delusive, as 
we fear it will prove,) of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, to mislead us from a true estimate of the 
prospective results with which this great political 
agitation is pregnant. 
have for their blindness in failing to recognize the 
direct tendency of such novels as Lucretia ? 
only apology must involve their condemnation 


offered ;—they have been transformed into the crea- | | 
tures of her distorted world—and they cannot de- | 
tect the consequent inversion and perversion of the | 
whole system around them—but all looks natural | 
as before. 

But, as we have said, the mere familiarity with 
vice which such novels are calculated to produce. 
is by no means the source of our deepest dismay ; 
but that premature appetency for the loathsome de- 
tails of crime which must have preceded the popu- 
larity of these works, and whose fast-rooted ex- 
istence is revealed by their extended circulation, 
must be deemed infinitely more alarming. It is 
only in a soil already putrescent that they could 
flourish, or even prolong their existence a single 
day after their publication. Thus the nature of 
the subject to which Lucretia is devoted opens, or 
should open our eyes to the yawning chasms—the 
greedy abysses which have parted the ground be- 
neath our feet, and gape to engulph all that is up- 


right and pure in the social order of our modern | 


civilization. 

The whole frame-work of Bulwer’s Lucretia is 
a scaffolding of crime. It rises stage above stage 
from the bright and wholesome flowers of the 
plain, that cluster round and conceal its base, into 
the murky atmosphere of a distempered sky, and 


pierces the regions of the air where hang the clouds. 


charged with the fermenting miasma and the va- 
pors burthened with the storms of death. 
step to step we are led on through all the degrees 
of iniquity until the dense steams of corruption 


grow hot and choking around us, and we are half) 
stifled by the mephitic exhalations which threaten | 


the respiration of all but those who have been hab- 


Bulwer, Bulwer’ 


} 
Bat what excuse can any | 


The 
| 
They have drunk of the cup that the enchantress | novel. 


| 
From | 
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and excrutiating torments inflicted spon the detieed, 
the rea] gloom of that awe-inspiring poem springs 
from the multiplicity of the human vices therein 
depicted, and from the reality of the body and form 
which is definitely impressed upon that variety by 
the specification of the criminals subjected to pun- 
ishment. Jn Lucretia there is an analogous multi- 
formity of crime, but no such counterpoise to re- 
lieve the impression of its horrors. The moral 
effect of the portraiture is also, in a great measure, 
lost when the vials of iniquity are such fictitious 
and spectral shapes as those which figure in the 
The canvass is throughout embossed with 
the marshalled array of the Protean forms of sin ; 
‘and the glaring unsubdued deformities of vice fill 
vit up almost exclusively; buat the natural horror 
which might be anticipated from this agglomera- 
tion of crimes is prevented, and the sensitiveness 





of the observer paralysed and benumbed by the 


mode in which these subjects are handled. 

It is unnecessary at this late day to run over the 
long detail of growing depravity portrayed in Lu- 
cretia, or to repeat the separate crimes, which form 
the staple of the work, we need only refer to them 
so far as may be requisite to illustrate the manner 
of Bulwer’s procedure in the development of the 
plot. The object of the author is to trace the suc- 
cessive steps of moral depravation and to refer them 
specifically to the combined operation of external 
agencies, and the impulses of a mind whose ten- 
dencies have been warped to wrong by previous 
training. The nature of Lucretia appears to have 
been originally warm, impulsive, imperious, and 
strongly inclined to intellectual activity; but her 
impulses seem to have been noble, her hauteur 
manifested in an abhorrence of prescriptive wrong 
| ot conventional meanness, and her intellectual as- 
|_pirations subordinate to the kindly affections of the 
‘heart. Such at least, by the fostering care of a 
more favorable education, she seemed likely to be- 
come. Her career is that of the destroying fiend, 
silent, secret, cautious as death: stealing slowly 
but securely to the heart’s blood of her victims, 
sucking lifelike the vampire while fanning them into 
a prolonged and deluded slumber; hesitating at no 
scarcely visited by any pangs of remorse; 
subjecting all feelings to her will ; subduing all 
impulses to her policy ; crushing by the iron power 





/erime; 









































ituated to the salphurous damps of the literary| of her strong resolves all affections ; sharpening 
grotto del Cane, or temple of modern romance. | and employing her intellect for the cool, calculating 
Still, through all the gradations of deepening crime, | discovery of the most secure, efficient, and unsus- 
we are led on tenderly under the guidance of Bul-| | pected means of perpetrating her crimes. Beau- 
wer, and as we advance we are curiously and care- | ‘tiful with the fearful beauty of the Medusa’s head, 
fully familiarized with all the processes of that | her features chiselled by the hand of nature and 
hellish transmutation by which impulses, originally the sharpening touch of time into the likeness of 
good, and which might have been rendered high the angular regularity of her impassive mind, the 
and noble, are converted into the agencies of the | original loveliness of her person, and her face 
most complete aud unalloyed demoralization. wanes into the unearthly and spectral symmetry 

The horrors of Dante’s Inferno are relieved rather | and expression of a spirit of the lower world. By 


than heightened by the fantastic array of varied what means was this great change effected? What 
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is the metaphysical solution of such a horrible| perceptible, but impregnating with death the liquid 
transmutation? These are the questions which it is | with which they are mingled—so the fatal sophisms 
the object of Bulwer’s novel to answer and explain. |of Dalibard blend with all the natural streams of 
We take no note of the exquisite characters of | Lueretia’s intellect, and envenom them insensibly 
Percival St. John, and Helen Mainwaring, nor of | and irresistibly in their sources. 
the manly and practical virtues of the younger| But the action of mind upon mind, however di- 
Ardwotth, neither will we suffer ourselves to be! rect, is neither exclusive nor independent of cir- 
detained by the subordinate, or else common-place| cumstances. Its influence may be counteracted, 
villainies of Gabriel Varney. Our object is not to! disturbed, or confirmed by any one of the thousand 
examine every thing which may be in the novel, | casualties which form the net-work of human life. 
to speculate upon all the forms of excellence or| The curve which a body in motion describes while 
crime which may be introduced into its pages, nor | descending through a fluid is determined both by 








to present a summary of its incidents, but solely to) 
investigate the nature and causes of the danger to 
be apprehended from this type of literary conta-| 
gion, so that we may repel and reprehend in future | 
any similar attempt to seek an unsuspected en- | 
trance into the minds of men for similar corrup- | 
tion clothed in the like weeds of fascinating fiction. | 

The original instrument in the perversion of 
Lucretia’s mind and feelings was a French refagee 
by the name of Dalibard, a man of peculiar char- 


acter, singular acquirements, and wonderful intel- 





the force originally impressed and the resistance 
which it has to experience. Thus, in life, a defi- 
nite direction may be communicated either by spon- 
taneous impulse, or an artificial (because extrinsi- 
cally excited) volition, but to arrive at the inter- 
pretation of the aectnal course pursued, we must 
take cognizance of the modifying influences of ex- 
ternal circumstances. When we would determine 
in advance not merely the tendency but the actual 
career of a mind subjected to ovr manipulations, 
whether for good or evil, we must in our operations 


lectual power. He was brought into contact with| make all the due allowances for the influence of 
Lucretia at her most susceptible age, and, as he| circumstances, and adapt our schemes to them in 


infected her strongly with his own diseased mental 
constitution, and aided materially in determining 
the moral complexion of her afier life, it is neces- 
sary to take particular note of him. 

Dalibard is the incarnation of the ideal spirit of 
the earlier Revolution in France. He possesses 
the wonderful intellectual vigor and comprehen- 
siveness, the variety and extent of attainments, the 
practical energy, the unscrupulous disregard of 
morality, the indifference to means, provided the 
end be attained, the unhesitating insouciance in 
the commission of crime, the total negation of all 
natural sympathies, the selfishness, and the fiend- 
ish sagacity which characterized that stormy pe- 
riod. The associate of the Robespierres, the St. 
Justs, the Bailly’s, the Fonchés, the Chéniers, the 
Lavoisiers, and partaking in a great manner the 
peculiar characteristics of all, he is led by cireum- 
stances to devote the wonderful energies of his 
powerful mind, and the singular fascination of his 
varied attainments to the systematic corruption of 
the mind and heart of Lucretia. He is thus the 
Mephistophiles of the plot, and, though early swept 
from the stage, he leaves behind him in his acolyte 
@ more dangerous instrument of evil than even 
himself. His nefarious principles are purified and 
intensified, his criminal machinations refined and 
sublimated by the still higher intellect of Lucretia, 
which he has trained to wrong, and moulded into 
an unalleyed appetency for crime. The impor- 
tance of Dalibard’s réle consists in the terrible 
efficacy of the poison which he distils into the 
mind of Lucretia, and the fiendish sagacity of the 
mode of its administration. Like the crystalline 
drops of the aqua tofana—colorless, tasteless, im- 


the same manner, that in our construction of ma- 
chinery, we are compelled to introduce compensa- 
tions for the tension, resistance, and friction of the 
materials. The first aphorism of the Novum Or- 
ganum is true in the moral and intellectual world, 
no less than in the physical ; it is only by our knowl- 
edge of all the facts, and our due application of 
that knowledge that we are cuabled to operate the 
specific result desired. Hence for the solution of 
the transmigration of Lucretia from the compara- 
tive purity and nobility of her original nature into 
the demoniae Circe which she aflerwards became, 
it is necessary for us to regard the character of the 
original materia subjecta, the tendency impressed 
upon her from without by the poisoning sophisms 
of Dalibard ; and the circumstances by which she 
was surrounded and to which he was obliged to 
adapt himself in order to attain his ends. 

It is true that Dalibard is murdered before the 
felonious career of Lucretia fairly commences—his 
death constituting her first act of participation in 
deliberate crime, and that act necessitated in some 
degree by the compulsion of self-defence-—but, as 
the magnet imparts its virtue to the steel, so by 
habit, familiarity, and contact, the spontaneons in- 
clinations of Dalibard have been so far infused 
into the heart of Lacretia, as to require only the 








| enticement of circumstance to call them forth into 
-active development. The extrinsic force which 
/had originally set the diabolical machinery in mo- 
tion is no longer necessary, when its action has 
already generated a much more potent vis viva to 
assume its place and functions. Natural science 
assures us that the momentum once imparted to a 


body resting in space will never be lost, but its 
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motion will be unending; so, when the mind has 
been formed and hardened into the pursuit of a 
particular course, it needs no extrinsic aid to pro- 
duce continuity of direction, for all opposing influ- 
ences have then become feeble and insignificant. 
Hence the native character of Lucretia, the ten- 
dency impressed by Dalibard, and the surrounding 
circumstances are the sole elements needful to be 
considered for the solution of Lucretia’s career. 
After the impulse is definitely given, it is indifferent 
to the metaphysical analysis whether Dalibard lives 
ordies. The only remaining question tobe asked, is 
as to the mode in which new circumstances develop 
more and more the same tendencies, and incite to 
the commission of new crimes, which, in their turn, 
react upon the tendency, multiply its activity and 
efficacy, and incite to other crimes by that fatal 
and indissoluble chain of continuity which links to 
the crime committed the almost inevitable neces- 
sity of the commission of farther crimes. 

These are the points which Bulwer’s Lucretia 
is intended to solve, and the solution is character- 
ized by singular acuteness, and a constant adhe- 
rence to the conditions of the problem. It is not 
our intention to fullow the metaphysical develop- 
ment of character and incidents. Any such at- 
tempt would prolong our remarks to a most tedi- 
ous length, while it would be both too late, in point 
of time, to be appropriate, and would distract the 
altention from the moral purposes to which this 
essay is devoted. Our design will be accomplished 
by the exhibition of the injurious influences caleu- 
lated to result to society from the strict observance 





of the above conditions, and the metaphysical | 


mode of treatment which such analytical specula- 
tions require, 

We know not whether others have felt in read- 
ing, as we have in writing the above analysis of 
the essential conditions under which alone Bul- 
wer’s design could be legitimately carried into 
execution; but to us this minute and critical ex- 
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phenomena, the strictness and the intensity of the 
abstraction which soch contemplations require must 
keep out of view the accessary, but more impor- 
tant considerations, which address themselves to 
the moral feeling. Of this Bulwer must have 
been fully aware; at least there is no excuse for 
even a momentary failure to take note of it. For, 
it was exactly by this process, as represented in 
the novel itself, that Dalibard was enabled to iofil- 
trate his corrupting venom into the mind of Lu- 
cretia. His success in contaminating her feelings 
and intellect was due to the sedulous care with 
which the approaches were made by his insidious 
artifice, the diligent employment of all casual op- 
portunities, and the dexterous versatility with which 
he adapted himself to every change of circomstan- 
ces, and all the fleeting hues of capricious feeling. 
The original infection was communicated in the 
form of abstract maxims relative to human life and 
conduct, speculative dogmas, having no direct or 
perceptible connexion with individual action, and 
abstract metaphysical theories having none of their 
bitter fruits cognizably displayed. By the undue 
excitation of the strictly analytical powers of the 
mind, and the consequent exaggeration of the rela- 
tive dignity of the intellect in the human micro- 
cosm, the natural play of the feelings of Lucretia 
was insensibly diverted into wrong channels, all 
considerations of right and wrong were first over- 
looked and finally disregarded in the exclusive and 
undue appreciation of the mental energies and in- 
tellectual ability displayed, her whole moral na- 
ture was introverted, and all speculation about the 
means or results of human action became a mere 
critical investigation of the agencies, the activities, 
the combinations by which the conduct of men 
was obviously influenced and apparently deter- 
| mined. We shall have occasion to return to this 
last topic for the sake of exposing the radical and 
fatal fallacy involved in it; but, in the meantime, 
we would call attention to the atter absence of all 





amination of the agencies of depravation and the 
influences productive of crime, seems utterly to 
exclude all moral appreciation of the iniquities 
commitied, to paralyse, because failing to awaken, 
the natural horror which the enormities of sin 


; , : ; | 
would otherwise inspire, to gloss over vice by con- 


cealing it from our sight beneath the veil of meta- 
physical subtlety, and to familiarize the mind unwil- 
lingly by bringing it into such close and contin- 
val contact with crime, while the vigilance of 
our native feelings of abhorrence is prevented or 
thrown off its guard by its curious and attentive 
absorption in inquiries of a character wholly dis. 
similar. This is exactly the first, and one of the 
chief dangers to be apprehended from Lucretia. 
We have already alluded to it more than once in 
the course of our previous observations. While 
the mind of the reader or speculator is assiduously 
engaged in the recognition of the metaphysical 


excuse for any real or pretended ignorance on the 
| part of Bulwer of the tendency of his mode of 
treating a criminal career, when he himself repre- 
sents the gradual depravation of his heroine's heart 
and intellect, as the consequence of analogous 
tainpering with the great questions of right and 
duty. and with the evolution of the psychical ten- 
dencies, by the slimy, oily, perfidious metaphysics 
of Dalibard. 

Having thus dismissed as invalid the only apolo- 
gy which could be offered by or for Bulwer——(and 
‘in speaking of Bulwer and Lucretia let it be re- 
membered that we intend our remarks to be appli- 
cable to all similar interpretations of the growth 
‘and development of crime, and to all authors who 
employ their talents in such formulized explana- 
tions of vice)—having, then, dismissed the apolo- 
gy, we will return from the digression to a more 
minute examination into the nature and causes of 
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that pernicious tendency which is to be apprehen- 
ded from such productions. 

The exaggerated predominance of crime in a/ 
work of fiction, is, for reasons already sufficiently 
explained, in itself a source of peril: so is the cu- | 
rious portraiture of the lives and character of crimi- | 
nals. 

The whole tissue of the narrative in Lucretia is, | 
as we have previously observed, from the begin- | 
ning to the close, a web spun, warp and woof, by 
the intertexture of vice and crime. And the per- 
ils that must result from familiarizing the mind to 
the habitual contemplation of such topics are en- 
hanced by a metaphysical mode of exposition. 
The study of crime is too apt thus to become a 
mere exercise of the intellect--the concentration 
and attention of the mind requisite for the compre- 
hension of the agencies at work, and for the recep- 
tion or rejection of the metaphysical solution pre- 
vents or deadens the moral appreciation of the 
crime or the criminal—thus, by proceeding from 
special instances to general views, the distinctions 
of right and wrong become confused or indiffer- 
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the process only leads to the more exact co-ordi- 
We for- 
get, however, while engaged upon the work of 
separation into the component parts, how much that 
is most essential may insensibly escape by volatil- 
ization, and leave behind only the dead and more 
easily cognizable cunstituents. We look for those 
particular elements which in advance we anticipa- 
ted, those we discover, and those only ; and thus 
when our analysis is pushed to its forthest limit 
we have no assurance of having recognized all the 
agencies at work, nor of having thus a full expla- 
nation of the phenomena which we would interpret. 
Nugatory as may be the actual result, fallacious as 
is the process, so much nice observation, such close 
and unintermissible attention are required, that we 
can scarcely take any note of any thing bat the 
metaphysical processes employed, and the conclu- 
sions resulting from the metaphysical analysis. If 
then the proposed theorem be the interpretation of 
the mode in which crimes or a vicious disposition 
may have been generated, our thoughts will be oc- 
cupied merely with the metaphysical solution. and 





ent--and this obscurity of ethical principles soon 
generates that spurious sympathy which, either 
from carelessness or corruption, knows not how to 
distinguish between the uffence and the offender. 
On ea h of the last four topics we shall offer a few 
remarks: we deem it unnecessary to dwell upon 
the other, as it has been elucidated with sufficient 
fulness before. 

It is the general opinion entertained by those 
who have most critically examined existing sys- 
tems of metaphysics that, with the possible excep- 
tion of some of the reveries of the Transcendalists, 
they are of a purely analytical or negative charac- 
ter—being efficacious only in unsettling the grounds 
of belief by successively eliminating the supposed 
certainties on which credence rests, while they re- 
main wholly inefficient to replace the ruins which 
they have made. It is not our intention at this 
time to examine the various systems of Metaphy- 
sics which have been proposed, we shall pass no 
sentence upon the Transcendentalists, nor inquire 
whether this negative character is a necessary in- 
cident of all other schemes. Without, therefore, 
examining or developing the view presented above, 
or attempting to trace the tendency to its origin, 
or to suggest a countervailing principle as a reme- 
dy for this disorganizing characteristic, we may 
content ourselves with calling attention to the fact 
that such metaphysics, no matter with what talent 
expounded, as are employed by Bulwer and other 
novel writers, are entirely of this negative charac- 
ter. The intellectual exercise, however eagerly 
or skilfully pursued, must be absolutely without 
any truly satisfactory result, for it can only employ 


the methods of analysis, or severance of an aggre- 


gate into its parts. 


It is therefore simply a critical 


iin most cases will absolutely, because unsuspicious- 
ily, exclude all moral decision upon them. Moral 
estimates are formed upon the aggregate acts or 
facts; metaphysical interpretation draws us off in 
an entirely different direction, breaks these acts 
or facts up into a series of explanatory conditions, 
disperses the rays of light which should be con- 
centrated, carries us to the other extremity of the 
line, and asks for an estimate of the analysis of the 
crime, which is directly adverse to an estimate of 
its heinousness. In this way, the metaphysical 
study of a criminal career, or such a galaxy of 
crimes as begems the pages of Lucretia, becomes 
merely an intellectual exercise : it not merely ex- 
cludes, but has a tendency also to prevent the ap- 
preciation of the incidents represented, relatively 
to considerations of immutable right and wrong. 

It should be added that an explanation is too fre- 
quently regarded as an excuse, which should put a 
stop to all further inquiry, and extend perfect im- 
‘munity to the thing explained. This is too inti- 
imately concordant with the intellectual and moral 
weaknesses of human nature not to have fallen 
within the notice of every one ; and from the same 
cause we may judge the extent to which such an 
erroneous view would operate in withdrawing at- 
tention from the guilt of any person whose guilt might 
have been delicately traced back to a long series 
of antecedent and mutually dependent influences. 
The slave who told his master that it was in obedi- 
ence to his destiny that he had stolen a cloak, as- 
suming his fatalism to be true, conceived that this 
explanation was a valid defence. He was answer- 
ed in the only way in which such persons should 


be answered, that it was his destiny also to be whip- 
ped for stealing. So those ultra-phrenologists who 








operation, and the successful accomplishment of explain the vicious disposition by natural tenden- 
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cies which are referred to organic einai: After the incidental asiaasiien on the subject 
and on this account regard guilt as the mere con-|in the last few paragraphs, it is scarcely necessary 
sequence of physical structure, obliterate the notion | to make any further remarks on the tendency of 
of right and wrong by the interpretation of phe- | | Bulwer’s Lucretia and works of like metaphysical 
nomena, and convert the estimate of crime into a| complexion to prevent and deaden the moral appre- 
phrenological speculation. We thus perceive how |ciation of human actions. This paralysis of the 
readily the metaphysical solution of vice degener- | mural action of the feelings is followed by insensi- 
ates into a mere exercise of the intellect, and how | bility to the wide opposition between right and 
closely this pernicious tendency is associated with | wrong, and ultimately by an artificial incapacity 
the characteristics of the present day. to determine the vital distinction between them 
We have already mentioned that this metaphy-| When every human action is supposed capable of 
sical interpretation of the agencies that conduce to | resolution in the crucible of our metaphysical ana- 
the production of crime involves a radical fallacy, |lysis, and our curiosity in speculation is directed 
on which indeed it rests as its principal basis. We | to the recognition of the now dissociated elements, 
have also stated before that we can have no assu- under the conviction that these will furnish us with 
rance of having taken all the agencies into the cal- | the full explanation of human actions, whether vir- 
culation, and this of itself would vitiate the solu-|tuous or vicious, then the processes of human de- 
tion. Neither can we test the degrees of influence | velopment appear identical, whether directed to 
exercised by either the direct or the resisting for-|zood or to evil, and in either case the aim of our 
ces which may be engaged in the conflict of mind | investigations is the same—namely, the detection 
or feelings. We have no barometer to determine |of the concurring causes which have effectuated 
by the rise or the fall of the mercury the specific |the given result. 
pressure exercised by each influence at each par-| This identity of scope and process is alone suf- 
ticular time. We have no apparatus to test the | ficient to confuse all distinctions of right and wrong, 
degrees of moral agencies, and thus all our calcu- | but they are further obliterated by the metaphysics 
lations on such subjects can only be vague approxi- |employed in such modes of investigation. What 
mations, and must always be exposed to grave and|is the difference between right and wrong when 
serious error. But none of these was the particu-|they are both equally traced to the combined and 
lar fallacy to which we alluded, although the last | definite operation of constitutional tendencies and 
is closely allied to it. The diagnostics of disease |external influence? Both will equally appear to 
are delusive even when weighed by the science, | be the inevitable result of uncontrollable agencies, 
the genius, and the experience of the most able; We have already exhibited the radical fallacy in- 
physician, because independent of their frequently | volved in these explanations; but when they are 
equivocal character, he has no means of apprecia- | assumed, either through ignorance or design, as 
ting the mode, the degree, or the efficacy of the| logical and conclusive, where is the possibility of 
resistance which the vital forces may opjose to the | introducing a distinction between right and wrong. 
attacks of the malady. And similarly in the devel- | Are they not both equally due, as the interpretation 
opment of human character, whether healthy or | shows, to laws of exactly the same character ! are 
distempered, we have no power of forming even | not both ultimately the result of necessary impul- 
an approximate estimate of the feebleness or the | ses and influences? How are we to escape from 
strength of the resistance which the native moral | the vicious delusion? We can only fall back upon 
energies either did oppose, or might have opposed | beggarly Benthamism, which conceals the difficul- 
to the corrupting influences of external agents, or | ty, which it affects, but is unable to explain. Vir- 
even to a spontaneous impulse towards wrong from |tue and vice then derive their character entirely 
within. The double play of conflicting appeten- | from mere questions of expediency or general util- 
cies is one of the inexplicable paradoxes of human | ity, the immutability of justice is instantly cashier- 
nature which the individual consciousness of each | ed. beeause its functions are gone; and a change 
man compels him to recognize in his own case. | of utilities would so shuffle the cards that murder 
What is true of each man individually, is true gen- |and benevolence would reciprocally assume an en- 
erally of all. We have no means of arriving at tire difference of moral complexion. The mistake 
any knowledge of the strength of the moral oppo-|that was made by Bentham and the Utilitarians, 
sition to incitements to wrong, we only know that) and before them, by Paley, though in a less degree 
it decreases with each new failure, and thus every | than is usually snpposed, was to imagine the coin- 
metaphysical explanation of human guilt must be | cidence of right and general utility and the concur- 
fallacious, none can afford any defence, or dimin-| rence of wrong and general disadvantage to be an 
ish the responsibility of the vicious. In Lucretia | absolute proof of the dependence of right and wrong 
as the subject is treated by Bulwer, this great truth | upon considerations of expediency. Yet the gen- 
is not merely overlooked, but it is smothered : and | eral utility is merely a symptom of the presence 
hence the fallacy, as all illogical reasoning does, | of right; not its reason, or its cause : and the eree- 
assails the foundations of morality. tion of a system of morals on such a basis is ex- 
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actly equivalent to the practice of a physician who! Consistency in our theories and practice, and all 
should endeavor to treat the symptoms instead of | moral responsibility is an arbitrary delusion. Hence 
removing the disease. The refuge, then, which | every explanation of a crime should carry with it 
Benthamism would afford, is as incapable of fur- | the justification of the criminal : and the metaphy- 
nishing a shelter as the difficulty from which we | sical subtleties of the interpretation of human action 
would flee. It would appear then that the distine- @"d in necessitating the extension, in a more or less 
tion of right and wrong, the ideas of immutable | intense and conscious manner, of the sympathy be- 
justice, and eternal morality are incompatible with | stowed upon the sinner to the sin which he has 
the metaphysical elucidation of the causative influ- | committed. This perverted sympathy, in aecord- 
ences which may have concurred in the production | ance with the law of reciprocity which regulates 
of crime. Certainly they are, if the metaphysical the development of all human impulses, reacts npon 
analysis is presented in such a manner as to pro- ‘the mind and feelings, and tends to deepen the con- 


fess a complete and adequate solution, or to pro- 


duce the belief that it furnishes a complete expla- | 
nation. Thus by the treatment of crimes which | 


fusion of right and wrong which had originally oc- 
casioned it. Ws think it is hardly possible, that 
any one, whose attention has been drawn to the 


Bulwer has adopted, the distinction of right and | fact, can fail to recognize these tendencies in Bul- 


wrong is obliterated, because on such a basis it is 


impossible to establish a valid difference, except for | 


political objects, and from such a point of view it 
is also impossible to draw the line of demarcation 
between them. Let any one make the attempt of 
estimating the guilt or innocence of a culprit, after 
receiving all the palliating evidence and arguments 
which can be adduced by a consummate advocate 
as a complete explanation of the causes which im- 
pelled the perpetration of crime, let him forget for 
the moment those considerations of infallible jus- 
tice derived from a higher and independent source, 
and he will find himself utterly unable to conceive 
a definite notion of guilt as attributable to the cul- 
prit so defended. This accounts for the frequent 
reluctance of juries to bring in a verdict of * guilty” 
against a prisoner, in the estimation of all indif 
ferent men most clearly convicted of the commis- 
sion of the offence for which he has been arraigned. 
We need not refer fraud, wilful perjury, or corrup- 
tion to such juries, this is a ready and rapid mode 
of solving an inconsistency which we may be un- 
willing, or unable to understand, but which is thus 
traced to its principal origin. We infer then that 
the metaphysical treatment of crimes in Lucretia, 
assuming the analysis and explanation to be co- 
extensive with the conflicting influences engaged 
in their generation, is eminently calculated to ob- 
literate and confvund all healthy distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. 

But if the line of demarcation, which should sep- 
arate right from wrong, be rendered thus vague 
and uncertain—if the abyss which immutably dis- 
severs virtue from vice be concealed by so impene-. 
trable a mist—if we entangle ourselves in such an 
inextricable labyrinth of sophistries, that all paths 
seem to lead to the same end—how are we to es- 
timate guilt, so as to accord Christian charity to 
the offender, while we punish him for the offence, 
and visit his guilt with unmitigated condemnation? 
There is no earthly possibility of doing so. If all 
the phenomena of human conduct are the result of 
irresistible laws, all are equally right, no one can 
be reprehended for vicious actions without fatal in- 


wer’s Lucretia; and we deem it barely possible 
that any one who recognizes their existence can 
underrate the pernicious consequences to be ap- 
prehended from this display. We need not then 
dwell upon the subject. more especially as it is not 
so much our desire to censure a particular novel, 
‘as to expose the perils of a particular class of wri- 
tings, and to exhibit the corrupting influences of 
that fashionable violation of all correct reasoning, 
‘healthy morals, and pure taste, which so signally 
characterizes all the fraternity of the Littérature 
Extravagante. 

In order to prevent erroneous inferences from 
our remarks, we would observe that while we attri- 
bute this contagion to the metaphysical treatment of 
Lucretia, and the general metaphysics of Bulwer 
and his confreres, we do not mean to declare that 
such would be the necessary consequence of every 
conceivable system of Mental Philosophy, or every 
possible application of its doctrines. We do indeed 
consider all systems of metaphysics at present re- 
ceived as absolutely unsatisfactory and delusive ; 
whether we regard the eminently illogical empiri- 
cism of the Scotch school, the hopeless niaiseries 
of the French Eclectics, or the sublime obscurity 
of the nebulous followers of Kant and Schelling. 
But we do not regard the failure of all previous 
attempts as any valid argument to prove the cer- 
tain and equally signal failure of every future en- 
deavor. Our remarks must then be strictly con- 
fined to past metaphysical theories, and should be 
more particularly limited to the especial analysis 
and application of Bulwer and his similars : and of 
them we do not hesitate to say that such metaplhy- 
sics, and such usage of it, must eventuate in the 
production of all those consequences which have 
been indicated above. We are aware that our own 
discussions of the great questions started in this 
Essay has been cursory and so far inconclusive ; but 
we leave our readers to make for themselves the 
application and development of the principles which 
we have only stated. A detailed examination of 
these topics would have led us into a range of in- 
quiry certainly too extensive, and possibly too pro- 
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found for the pages of a Periodical; but we are 
convinced that a healthy appreciation of the views 
which have been laid down will be a safe-guard 
against the penetrating corruption of sach an in- 
fected atmosphere as that generated by such works 
as the Lucretia of Bulwer. 

In commencing this Essay, it was our intention 
to have exhibited the natural concatenation of Lu- 
cretia with Bulwer’s previous novels, and to have 
pointed out its general relations to the present dis- 
eased condition of the moral and intellectual world. 
The same considerations, however, which have 
prevented us from treating in exlenso more impor- 
tant topics, will debar us from protracting our re- 
marks, already too long, by executing this intention. 
lt is only necessary te remark that Lucretia places 
the keystone to the arch and transfuses retrospec- 
tively its own contagion through every thing that 
has preceded it from Bulwer’s pen, and that there 
is an exact parallelism between its pernicious 
tendencies and delusive processes, and the wide 
spreading agencies of demoralization and degrada- 
tion which are so strongly, though in some respects 
obscurely, characteristic of the present day. 

With these observations we close this long dis- 
sertation. Many of the topics which we have dis- 
cussed are entirely new, most of them foreign to 
the ordinary strait-laced habitudes of reflection 
which have brought the modern world to its pre- 
sent lamentable state of utter disintegration. But, 
under these circumstances, we do not anticipate the 
immediate acceptance of such unfamiliar views, we 
only ask for them a candid and studious apprecia- 
tion. This we ask in the name of morality, order, 
and humanity. 





THE MAIDEN 
AND THE 
GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


(Extract from an unfinished Poem.) 


BY MRS. E. H. EVANS. 


—Years had rolled by—the fairy child 
No longer played in careless mood, 

But a bright, graceful maiden smiled 
And charmed the shady solitude. 

A gentle, loving, thoughtful girl, 

Dwelling afar from fashion’s whirl. 


in her serene and pensive eyes 
A twilight shadow seemed to rest, 
Though starry radiance oft would rise 
Like light upon the water’s breast ; 
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And changeful blushes o’er her face, 
Lent to her beauty softer grace. 


And ever to herself there seemed 
A constant commune with the skies, 
And glorious were the scenes that beamed 
In slumber on her fancy’s eyes. 
Gleams of far brighter homes than those 
That earthly grandeur can disclose. 


Sometimes a lofty forest, seen 

All glittering with mysterious light ; 
Sometimes mid shades of richest green, 

Where beauteous flow’rets charmed the sight, 
Or gem-like leaflets by the breeze 
Shaken, produced sweet harmonies. 


And often in her dreams she heard 
A silvery voice come floating by, 
And when it breathed its sweetest word 
It named the Lord of earth and sky! 
Till even in her childhood’s hour 
She learned to trust His love and power. 


“Twas Summer o’er the flowery vale, 
And beauty walked the hills among, 

While in the fair, secluded dale 
Young Eva calmly passed along. 

Sweet as a rose in mossy green, 

And pure as vestal lily seen. 


Yet ever-watchful, floating nigh, 
A being, than the dawn more fair, 
More radiant than the sunlit sky 
Smiled in immortal rapture there. 
Half-folded were her wings of light, 
And shining was ber vestment white. 


Down to her small and pearl-like feet, 
Soft waving fell, like golden mist, 
Her shining hair, all perfumed sweet, 

So oft by heavenly breezes kissed. 
And on her brow, light flashing far, 
A glory like the morning star. 


The Guarp1an! Ah, how much of joy 
Had her immortal spirit known, 

While years of earthly time rolled by, 
Warm in the splendours of the throne. 

How wise in all of truth divine,— 

How clear to her each radiant line. 


And yet, from glory changing still, 
To loftier and nobler powers, 
She found to obey her Sovereign’s will 
Made up the brightness of the hours. 
And ever at each new command 
Wide-circling glories filled the land. 
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MARK AKENSIDE. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


There is a fine engraved likeness of Akenside 
after a portrait by Pond, in the illustrated memoirs 
of eminent British Physicians, which we can readi- 
ly believe authentic from its severe and chaste 
lineaments. They are stamped with intelligence, 
pride and refinement :—but, with something of the 
delicate ontline of Raphael’s face, they are destitute 
of that tender expression which makes his features 
almost angelic. It is a countenance very indi- 
cative of intellectual nobility,--breathing of self- 
subsistence and an aspiring mood. Its beauty is 
that of mind and rectitude rather than of sensibili- 
ty and enthasiasm. 

Akenside belongs to the classical species of 
men--those who regard order as essential and 
strive to harmonize, by a nice standard, the pro- 
ducts of thonght. It is a class almost obsolete. 
So many conflicting agencies act upon the mind in 
this age of social excitement, that one must isolate 
himself, if he would conform to a strict discipline 
either of moral feeling or intellectual taste. In 
fact, it is observable that characters that instinct- 
ively seek the smooth and trimmed pathway of 
refined and scholarly culture, are usually consider- 
ed proud, reserved and impracticable. They seem 
to constitute a kind of mental aristocracy, and are 
truly genial only with their peers. This results 
from the very nature of the case. It is quite im- 
possible for one who is sensitive and aspiring to 
mingle with the crowd, unless he “ quenches the 
familiar smile with an austere regard of eontrol.” 
The refinement of perception and elevated ideal of 
sentiment. which we admire in the writings and 
converse of such men, is, in no small degree, ow- 
ing to the fact that they have kept apart from the 
herd and never long been in intimate contact with 
inferior minds. The entrenchments of self-respect so 
forbidding to the uninitiated, often conceal rare social 
graces. The chill barrier of reserve——like the Al- 
pine snows——not unfrequently hides the most lovely 
flowers ; and the sympathies that are repressed, in 
one direction--like the stream prisoned in a buried 
aqueduct--only gush more loftily at the chosen 
outlet. Hence it is somewhat unreasonable to 
complain of the fastidious tastes and stiff manners 
of those whose works are chiefly attractive from 
their dainty or grand qualities. These exist by 
virtue of the discrimination of their authors; and 
we scarcely expect the same individual to be a del- 
icate limner or a sublime bard, and a jovial com- 
panion to strangers, or a felicitous conformist to 
ordinary circumstances. There must always be 
extremes both of appreciation and prejudice in re- 
gard to men of a classical turn, according as they 








are judged by those who fraternize with them, or 
such as only approach the battlements of pride. 
Mark Akenside is the subject of this diversity of 
judgment; for while our biographer--with whom 
he had only professional intercourse-—dwells on his 
solemn air, his stiffly-curled wig, precise attire and 
petulant requisitions ;—-the friend to whom he can- 
didly revealed himself, speaks of his table-talk, 
on a summer-day, as overflowing with the noblest 
sentiments in language worthy of Plato. One of 
his acquaintance says he looked as if he could 
never be undressed ; while another seems oblivious 
of his personal traits in noting the eloquence of his 
conversation. We have a key, however, to his 
social character in the single trait ascribed to him 
by Bucke—that “ he hated to be all things to all 
men.”* ‘This feeling involves a moral principle as 
well as a law of taste. It is doubtless true that 
coarse, ignorant and petty minds are repulsive to 
such a man as Akenside merely because they inces- 
santly offend taste ; but he possessed also a quality 
which often accompanies delicacy of feeling,--and 
that is integrity. His nature rebelled against hy- 
pocrisy. He knew by experience the whole signi- 
ficance of true friendship. and he could not profane 
her sacred name. To conform for the mere sake 
of popularity, appeared to him unmanly and dis- 
honest. His nature would not overflow in the pre- 
sence of strangers, because pride was far more 
active within him than vanity. He was emphati- 
cally one of that order of men whose happiness is 
less promoted by display than self-respect. 
Accordingly, his foibles were those of pride. He 
would never have been liked by the philanthropic 
literati of our day. They would have thought him 
sadly deficient in humanity. And yet, although he 
could not go near the heart of poverty like Crabbe, 
or touch the inner springs of human emotion like 
Burns, or identify himself with the common and 
minute in nature like Wordsworth—he is deélared 
by those who best knew him, to have been singu- 
larly benevolent and just. His cast of mind was 
elegant, his tone of feeling refined—and hence it 
was impossible for his sympathies to be universal, 
or his associations indiscriminate. These charac- 
teristics, however, served a poetical office. They 
enabled him to lose himself in high contemplations— 
to live in a comprehensive sphere of ideas—to en- 
ter intoaffinity with the choicest spirits of the past— 
to minister to the improvement of the aspiring, and 
habitually to rise above degrading and limited views. 
Even demoerats and humanitarians must have pa- 
tience with this species of aristocracy on account 
of its intellectual bequests. Elegance is not merely 
conventional ; taste is not wholly selfish; nor does 
exclusiveness necessarily imply contempt for others; 
they are sometimes associated with the same de- 
gree, though a different kind of nobility of soul-- 
which we honor in rustic bards and peasant heroes ; 
and by such would be recognized, though in the 
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guise of the scholar and the gentleman. There is 
a physiological as well as a metaphysical truth in 
Akenside’s description of persons, * whose souls 
but half inform their bodies ;” and a justifiable rea- 
son for hts impatience in their society. Expres- 
sion, as a human attribute, depends upon the acti- 
vity of the soul as manifest in organization ; and 
personal sympathy is nothing more than that rela- 
tion between individuals through whieh they mu- 
tually quicken and call forth one another's thoughts 
and emotions. There are those whose material 
frames seem but partially vital with moral life, 
who do not assimilate the nutritive elements yield- 
ed by nature and society; and hence, are in a crude, 
inharmonious state. Such people make the most 
uncomfortable drafts upon more sensitive and com- 
plete beings. It really appears as if there was an 
unconscious attempt to make up their deficient 
consciousness—or, to recur to Akenside’s figure, 
inform the other half of their bodies with the spi- 
ritual force of their companion. According to the 
magnetisers, this is an unfair process. Such indi- 
vidaals weigh, like an incubus, upon the animal 
spirits of those more finely organized; or drain, 
even to inanition, their “* mens divinior ;” and it is 
to this that the poet alludes. 

The classicism, if we may so call it, of Aken- 
side, betrayed itself in his fastidious habits, and 
his chirography, his elegant quotations; and is 
pleasingly evinced in such terms of expression as 
“Tally’s curale chair.” He acknowledges with 
zeal, his ambition to 


Tune to Attic themes the British lyre. 
and exclaims, with the zest of a scholar, 


From the bower 
Where wisdom sat with her Athenian sons, 
Could but my happy hand entwine a wreathe 
Of Plato’s olive with the Mantuan boy ! 


Yet occasionally the recondite gives way to the 
natural; and a fine image reveals the true poetic 
impulse. Thus, in analysing beauty, he has this 
beautiful figure, 


The third ascent 
To symmetry adds color; thus the pearl 
Shines in the concave of its purple bed, 
And painted shells along some winding shore 
Catch, with indented folds, the glancing sun. 


But more frequently his metaphors are drawn 
from the past. ‘There is a fine instance of this in 
the description of the variety of human tastes and 
avocations : 


For as old Memnon’s image long renowned 
Through fabling Egypt, at the genial touch 
Of morning, from its inmost frame sent forth 
Spontaneous music, so doth nature’s hand 
To certain attributes which matter claims, 
Adapt the finer organs of the mind. 





That the peculiar social theory we have desig- 
nated, was a native to Akenside, his poem vividly 
suggests; and it is equally apparent that he justi- 
fied exclusiveness and reserve on the principle of 
self-improvement and love of the true and beauti- 
ful : 


Nor be my thoughts 
Presumptuous counted, if amid the calm 
Which Hesper sheds along the vernal heaven, 
If 1, from vulgar superstition’s walk 
Impatient steal, and from the unseemly rites 
Of splendid adulation, to attend 
With hyons thy presence in the sylvan shade, 
By their malignant presence unprofaned. 


Raise me above the vulgar’s breath, 

Pursuit of fortune, fear of death, 
And all in life that’s mean, 

Still true to reason be my plan, 

Still let my actions speak the man, 
Through every various scene. 


His literary preferences point in the same direc- 
tion. He was a lover of Plato and Cicero among 
the ancients,—of Shaftesbury in modern literature, 
and of Timoleon as an epic character. [t is equally 
manifest in his sense of the desirableness of **com- 
posure and stillness ;” and in the fact, which has 
been truly cited, that, in his writings, “his allu- 
sions to himself are always in the best style of 
egotism.” Indirectly, too, we find the same indi- 
cations in his sensitiveness in regard to his humble 
birth. He was mortified, like Byron, at the hitch 
in his gait—not for itself as a personal deformity, 
but on account of its having been caused, when a 
child, by the fall of one of his father’s cleavers—and 
thus being the memorial of the paternal craft—that 
of a butcher. In this species of character there 
is, indeed, an inevitable deficiency of popular quali- 
ties. It implies a want of general adaptation, and 
is equally opposed to the facility of address which 
belongs to the courtier, and the fruitfulness in ex- 
pedients so requisite for the diplomatist. As a 
consequence of such a nature, the self-love of those 
whom the individual approaches, is often wounded. 
His mood sometimes exercises an indomitable 
supremacy ; or rather he is possessed by his idio- 
syncrasy. Instead of observing the peculiarities 
of others with a view of disarming and conciliating 
them, he is absorbed, concentrated, individual. Un- 
less there exists a point of sympathy or acapacity of 
recognition between him and a companion, they part 
as much strangers as they came together. There 
must be a vivid perception of the latent and the 
estimable in character, a wisdom or a generosity 
of soul in the one, to avoid a harsh or narrow judg- 
ment of the other. In a word, society should be 
composed of herves or philosophers to affurd any 
vantage ground for these seemingly impracticable 
men: whereas it is confessedly an arena where the 





first law is to set aside personality and yield impli- 
cit obedience to Bentham’s doctrine—* the greatest 
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good to the greatest number.” It is quite impos- 
sible to advocate the claims of this class on gene- 
ral social grounds; the only way to defend them 
from severe reprobation is by showing that the want 
of aptitude for popularity, does not, as a thing of 
course, include the absence of noble and loveable 
characteristics—a truth which the thoughtless inva- 
riably overlook. So far from this being the case, 
there actually exists an order of gifted men who 
have sedulously acted on the principle, that a kind 
of voluntary monachism is essential to the integrity 
of being. It is this very course which has ovca- 
sioned the discussion in regard to Goethe’s good- 
ness of heart. <A certain unapproachableness be- 
yond the outworks of self—a warding off of extreme 
confidence—a kind of abeyance of the sympathies—— 
was ever observable in him, and has been remarked 
of many gifted persons. It is a significant anec- 
dote which records a bet once proposed and accep- 
ted at a party of Washington's friends—that one 
should approach him, in company, witha friendly slap 
on the shoulder. The thing, it is true, was done, 
but so awkwardly, and followed hy such entire dis- 
comfiture from the General’s look of quiet surprise—— 
that instant repentance followed. We do not quar- 
rel with the moral dignity indicated by this cireum- 
stance—so appropriate to the high aims and exalted 
position of the matchless chief; and vet, by a cu- 
rious perversity, make no allowance forthe shrink- 
ing temperament, isolated consciousness, and refined 
instincts of those whose intellectna] endowments and 
physical organization make retiracy of manner and 
individuality of life absolutely necessary. That 
there is much of utility sacrificed by the process is 
undeniable ; that an apparently culpable want of con- 
sideration for the feelings and enjoyments of others 
is suggested we cannot but admit. But, when the 
inadequacy is meekly confessed—when we re- 
member how, in the early ages of Christianity, it 
was so universally deemed right for such social 
tyros to adopt a conventual life; when we reflect 
that no human beings have won such devoted love 
from the few, and left such priceless legacies to the 
world ;—-it seems both inconsiderate and ungrateful 
to utter reproaches, or weigh their merits in the 
same balance with those who never discovered in 
themselves any obstacle to being “ all things to all 
men.” 

There is a famous repartee of a friend of Aken- 
side, while discussing with him the claims of medi- 
cine,—-that “the ancients endeavored to make a 
science of it and failed ; and the moderns to make 
it a trade and succeeded.” The poet, however, 
entertained a high idea of the dignity of his art. 
He regarded it in the broad light of a philosophy—- 
as based upon the laws of nature and susceptible of 
infinite advancement. His manners doubtless un- 
fitted him for practical success in a pursuit demand- 
ing the utmost felicity of address and tact in inter- 
course; but there is no question that his inquiring 


and well-stored mind, and his habits of intense re- 
flection, eminently fitted him to discover, while his 
literary skill enabled him to promulgate the truths 
of science. 

It is said that his poetical reputation diminished 
his inedical authority. The world appears ex- 
tremely disinclined to accord any practical success 
to those endowed with superior imaginations. The 
injustice of this prejudice has been often refuted 
in the case of accountants, clergymen and lawyers, 
who have been favorites of the muse ; but there is, 
perhaps, no instance to which it applies with so 
little force as that of a physician. His daily busi- 
ness opens a vast and peculiar field of observation, 
both in regard to nature and man. He sees the 
mysteries of the heart laid bare by the encroach- 
ments of pain and the approach of death. He has 
to do with his race under the least artificial condi- 
tions ; and it is his vocation to study the varied in- 
fluences which operate on the mind. He is near 
the mother * when she feels, for the first time, 
her first born’s breath.” He witnesses fre last 
fitful flashes of re-awakened memory, when depart- 
ing age lives over, at life’s close, the scenes enacted 
atits dawn. The benign and gifted physician isa 
priest at the altar of humanity, and it is, therefore, 
only strange that her oracles do not more frequently 
inspire poetical, as they continually do scientific 
revelations. There are, too, some charming lite- 
rary associations connected with the profession. 
The names of Garth and Arbuthnot are intimately 
blended with those of Pope and Swift; and Aken- 
side and Armstrong and Darwin have left poems 
which do as much credit to their discernment as 
liberal followers of the healing art, as to their powers 
ofimagination. Itis, indeed, true, that in extensive 
practice in a career which exacts so much both 
from intellect and heart, as well as physical strength, 
as that of medicine, it is next to impossible to pros- 
ecute ably any great literary undertaking; but 
where time permits, the studies and relations inci- 
dent to the profession, are, in no degree, incompati- 
ble with, but rather favorable to poetry. Hence 
Apollo was equally the god of song and of physic. 
Notwithstanding the prejudice to which we have 
alluded as entertained by Akenside’s biographers, 
he seems to have maintained no common rank with 
his cotemporaries. We infer this from the fact that 
he filled several public medical offices, and contri- 
buted numerous important papers to the medical 
literature of the day. His long poem was chiefly 
written during the first years of his professional 
life--when comparative leisure and a seclusion left 
him free to expatiate in the realm of fancy. After 
he settled in Bloomsbury Square and engaged in the 
severe labors of a London practitioner, it was by 
an occasional ode alone, that he kept fresh his 
poetical vein. 

There is no doubt that the poet was eminent in 








his profession, although he never became what is 
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termed “a fashionable doctor.” His treatises are 
yet consulted. The systematic habits, thoroughly 
respectable position, and undeviating rectitude of 
Akenside form a refreshing contrast to the va- 
gabondism of some of his country’s poets. We 
have no melancholy retrospect of servility—no 
maudlin rhymes of the inebriate,—no supercilious 
patron or infected jail to mar the brightness of his 
image ; and we confess the imputations of coldness, 
formality and an irritable mood seem to us a far 
less painful offset to poetical glory than the sullen 
bigotry of Young, the recklessness of Savage, the 
morbid despair of Coleridge, or the foolish excesses 
of Byron. 

The external history of Akenside is singularly 
devoid of incident. His birth-place was Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne; he was destined for the church by 
his parents, who were rigid Presbyterians ; but the 
plan was soon relinquished. He was born on the 
9th of November. 1721, wrote and published verses 
at the age of sixteen: two years after became a 








Summon that strong divinity of soul 
Which conquers chance and fate. 


He experienced the usual extremes of critical 
estimation. Pope advised Dodsley, who submitted 
to him the manuscript of his poem, to offer “ no 
niggardly price, as this was no every-day writer.” 
Boucke declares the ode to Lord Huntington the 
finest in the language,—an opinion in amusing 
contrast with the characteristic dialogue between 
Johnson and Boswell, which appears to us one of 
the most striking instances recorded of the preju- 
dice of the one and the presumption of the other : 


J.—I see they have published a splendid edition 
of Akenside’s works. One bad ode may be suffer- 
ed, but a number of them makes one sick. 
B.—Akenside’s distinguished poem is on the Im- 
agination, but for my part, I could never admire it 
so much as most people do. 

J.—Sir, I could not read it through. 

B.—1 have read it through, but I could observe 


student of medicine at Edinburgh, visited Leyden s*® great pea > 


resided first at Northampton, but removed to Hamp- 
stead. The Pleasures of Imagination appeared in 
1744, when the author was in his twenty-third year. 
It at once established his fame as a poet, was trans- 
lated into French by Baron d°*Holbach, and into 
ltalian by Mazza. . In London, he frequented both 
clubs and assemblies; and, while in the enjoyment 
of a high reputation, a desirable practice, a mode- 
rate competency, choice friends and rare intellec- 
tual resources, he died at the age of forty-nine. 
But the real character of a genuine poet needs not 
the illustration of circumstances, if any deliberate 
effusion of his genius remains. Inthe “ Pleasures 
of Imagination” we at once discover the spirit, 
tastes, convictions and abilities of Akenside. The 
elevation of mind characteristic of high natures 
everywhere reveals itself. He was an aspirant in 
the best sense of the word. He realized not less 
from consciousness than observation, the capacity 
of progress and virtue innate in man. ‘The senti- 
ment of veneration was fervent in his heart. His 
instincts pointed upward. He possessed the most 
invaluable of the poetic tendencies—that of exalted 
faith in the attributes and destiny of humanity : 


For, from the birth 
Of human kind, the Sovereign Maker said, 
That not in humble, nor in brief delights, 
Not in the fleeting echoes of renown, 
Power’s purple robes, nor pleasure’s flowery lap, 
The soul should find contentment, but from thence 
Turning disdainful to an equal good, 
Through Nature’s opening walks enlarge his aims 
Till every bound at length should disappear, 
And infinite perfection fill the scene. 


The moral heroism which emanates from such 
views, also inspired Akenside. He strove 


Against the torrent and the stubborn hill, 
To urge free virtue’s steps, and to her side 


This poem is a favorite with that class of read- 
ers who delight in beholding the muse arrayed in 
the dignity of learning, who have an intense desire 
for ideas in distinction from fancies, and love to 
encounter the great facts of nature and history in 
the midst of graceful and impressive numbers. 
Akenside pleases the learned and philosophic more 
than Wordsworth or Campbell. He abounds in 
classical allusions and expatiates most freely in the 
sphere of metaphysical speculation. Take, for in- 
stance, his view of the utility of Beauty. 


The general mother conscious how infirm 
Her offspring tread the paths of good ard ill, 
Thus, to the choice of credulous desire, 
Doth objects the completest of their tribe 
Distinguish and commend. 

* * * * * 


In the following passage we find the eclecticism 
of the genuine Artist finely indicated : 


—— Whose proud desires from Nature’s homely toil 
Oft turn away fastidious ; asking still 

His mind's high aid to purify the form 

From gross communion; to secure forever 

From the meddling hand of chance 

Or rude decay her features ; and to add 

Whatever Ornaments may suit her mien, 

Where’er he finds them scattered through the paths 
Or of nature or of fortune. 


There is a want of simplicity in Akenside, a 
needless introvertion of phrases, and a display of 
erudition, which though often effective and rhetor- 
ical, is in remarkable contrast to the more artless 
imagery of later English poets. Indeed, he was 
at first distinguished as an orator. It is related 
that Robertson, the historian, regularly attended 
the debates of a medical club, in order to hear 











Akenside speak. 
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We can find no adequate cause for the infer- 
ence that Akenside was a celibate from indiffer- 
ence. On the contrary, the evidence is decisive 
that he was a man of unaffected and deep senti- 
ment. In one edition of his poems, there was 
prefixed a frontispiece representing a richly attired 
Cavalier stretched upon a couch, and waving off a 


descending Cupid; beneath it was inscribed the | 


quotation,—— 


Away, away, 
Tempt me no more, insidious Love ! 


But if we turn to Akenside’s writings, we discover 
that it was not scorn bat disappointment which in- 
duced this renunciation. He twice fixed his affec- 
tions, and in both instances, the objects were sum- 
moned to an early tomb. Such passages as the 
following evince great natural tenderness and de- 
votion : 


Who that bears 
A human bosom, hath not often felt 
How dear are all those ties which bind our race 
In gentleness together, and how sweet 
Their force, let fortune’s wayward hand the while 
Be kind or cruel ? 

Ask the faithful youth 
Why the cold urn of her whom long he loved, 
So often fills his arms ; so often draws 
His lonely footsteps silent and unseen 
To pay the mournful tribute of his tears? 
Oh! he will tell thee that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne’er seduce his bosom to forego 
Those sacred bours, when stealing from the noise 
Of care and envy sweet remembrance soothes, 
With virtue’s kindest looks, his aching breast, 
And turns his tears to rapture. 


In his apostrophe to the Beautiful, after descri- 
bing her course through the vegetable and animal 
world, he declares, 


At length her favorite mansion and her throne 
She fixed in woman’s form. 


He elsewhere calls her “ chief of terrestrial crea- 
tures.” Still more personal allusions occur in the 
minor pieces : 


Too much my heart of beauty’s power has known, 
Too long to love hath reason left her throne ; 

Too long my genius mourned his myrtle chain, 
And three rich years of youth consumed in vain. 


Let the busy or the wise 

View him with contemptuous eyes, 

Love is native to the heart : 

Guide its wishes as you will, 

Without love you'll find it still 
Void in one essential part. 


Me, though no peculiar fair 

Touches with a lover's care, 

Though the pride of my desire 

Asks immortal Friendship’s name, 

Asks the palm of honest fame 
And the old heroic lyre ; 


—— 
> —s 








Thongh the day hath smoothly gone, 

Or to letter’d leisure known, 

Or in social duty spent, 

Yet, at eve, my lonely breast 

Seeks in vain for perfect rest, 
Languishes for true content. 


But if he was not permitted to enjoy domestic 
happiness, he was favored, beyond the common lot, 
in having a rich and satisfactory experience of 
friendship. The Invocation to the Pleasures of 
Imagination, gives us no overdrawn picture of the 
manly confidence, the permanent esteem and unva- 
rying affection which united Akenside and Dyson. 
Prond as the former confessedly was, he felt no 
scruple in allowing the latter, in his prosperity, to 
act towards him the part of a benefactor; and in- 
timate as was their relation for many years, Dyson 
never would give to the public a feature of his 
friend’s character or an incident of his private life. 
These two facts prove that the entire trustfulness 
and instinctive delicacy—at once so rare and so 
essential to thorough amity, actually existed in this 
case. 

While the poet lived he enjoyed an annuity from 
his friend sufficient to release him from pecuniary 
anxiety ; and when he died, that friend was his ex- 
clusive legatee. It is a beautiful picture—rivalling 
those of antiquity so near to the sympathies of the 
poet——and reproving the skepticism, which a sordid 
age has engendered in regard to human friendship. 
Mutual respect, confidence, admiration and love, 
brightened the intercourse of these noble men, un- 
til it was interrupted by death; to be enshrined 
forever, without a doubt or blemish, on the page of 
a standard poem. 


Now the Fates 
Have other tasks imposed. To thee, my friend! 
The ministry of Freedom, and the faith 
Of popular decrees in early youth, 
Not vainly they committed. Me they sent 
To wait on pain, and silent arts to urge 
Inglorious, not ignoble ; if my cares, 
To such as languish on a grievous bed, 
Ease and the sweet forgetfulness of ill 
Conciliate; nor delightless, if the Muse 
Her shades to visit, and to taste her springs,— 
If some distinguish’d hours the bounteous Muse 
Impart, and grant (what she and she alone 
Can grant to mortals) that my hand those wreaths 
Uf fame, and honest favor, which the blesséd 
Wear in Elysium, and which never felt 
The breath of envy or malignant tongues, 
That these my hand for thee and for myself 


May gather. 
P. I, i. 68. 


O, my faithful friend ! 
O early chosen, ever found the same, 
And trusted and beloved! once more, the verse 
Long destined, always obvious to thine ear, 
Attend indulgent: so, in latest years, 
When time thy head with honors shall have clothed, 





Sacred to even virtue, may thy mind, 
Amid the calm review of seasons past, 
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Fair offices of friendship, or kind peace, 
Or public zeal :—may then thy mind, well pleased, 
Recall these happy studies of our prime. 


not, perhaps, so widely acknowledged. One reason 
for this is the abstract nature of his theme, wi ich 
|is essentially mental and moral philosophy. Free 


| . . . . . 
Well may aman who could thus appreciate, from | discussion naturally gives a certain dryness and in- 
experience, the beauty of the sentiment, inquire——| volution to the metre. It requires implicit atten- 


Is ought so fair 
In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 
The summer's noontide groves, the purple eve, 
At harvest home, or in the frosty moon 
Glittering on some smooth sea, is aught so fair 
As virtuous friendship? 


He had the good sense to devote himself to an 
honorable and useful profession, knowing that sys- 
tematic employment was essential to content and 


respectability ; bat no poet ever entertained more | 


sincere reverence for the art, or better appreciated 
its ennobling influence on individual character and 


the progress of society, as a few allusions will | 


prove: 


Nor shall ever 
The graver tasks of manhood, or the advice 
Of vulgar wisdom, move me to disclaim 
Those studies which possessed me in the dawn 
Of life, and fixed the color of my mind 
For every future year: whence even now 
From sleep I rescue the clear hours of morn, 
And, while the world around lies overwhelm’d 
In idle darkness, am alive to thoughts 
Of honorable fame, of truth divine 
Or moral, and of minds to virtue won 
By the sweet magic of harmonious verse. 


The bard, nor length, nor depth 
Nor place, nor form controls. Him the hours, 
The seasons him obey: and changeful time 
Sees him at wil] keep measure with his flight, 
At will outstrip it. His prevailing hand 
Gives to corporeal essence life's sense 
And every stately function of the soul. 
The soul itself to him obsequidus lies, 
Like matter’s passive heap; and as he wills, 
To reason and affection be assigns 
Their just alliances ; their just degrees: 
Whence his peculiar honors; whence the race 
Of men who people his delightful world, 
Men genvine and according to themselves, 
Transcend as far the uncertain sons of earth, 
As earth itself to his delightful world 
The palm of spotless beauty doth resign. 


Who trained by laws the future age, 

Who rescued nations from the rage 
Of partial, factious power, 

My heart with distant homage views ; 

Content if thou, celestial muse, 
Didst rule my natal hour! 


The fluctuations of taste in poetry, have brought | 


into vogue highly-finished and concentrated lyric 


effusions. Didactic verse, especially that involving | 


a long, continuous argument, attracts but few. 
Pope, Cowper and Wordsworth have each, in dif- 


tion and some familiarity with or interest in both 
ethics and metaphysics, to be fully appreciated by 
the reader. The length of his chief poem almost 
‘entailed occasional dulness. Yet there are scatter- 
ed through it numerous examples of graceful and 
effective language. He calls science 


the substitute 


Of God's own wisdom in this toilsome world, 
The providence of man. 


And describes the envious as 


the owl-eyed race 


Whom virtue’s lustre blinds. 
He calls the flush of the banquet 
roses taught by wine to bloom, 


and quaintly declares that wherever the lethargic 
miud of Holland awakens, 


She breathes maternal fogs to damp its restless flame. 


Artificial, as he must be acknowledged, in the 
order, the blank verse of Akenside has rare and 
characteristic merits unsurpassed in English poe- 
try. There is sometimes a felicity of diction, a 
vigor and richness of phrase, which reminds us of 
the choicest passages in the dramatists. The 
thought is expressed with eloquent intensity,—a 
terse, yet flowing collocation of words—that strikes 
at once imagination and reason, and leaves an har- 
monious impression onthe memory. The follow- 
ing extracts are random examples : 


Hence ambition climbs 
With sliding feet and hands impure to grasp 
Those solemn toys which glitter in his view 
On fortune’s rugged steep ; hence pale revenge 
Unsheaths his murderous dagger: Rapine hence 
And envious lust, by venal fraud upborne, 
Surmount the reverend barrier of the laws 
Which kept them from their prey. 


But worse than these 
I deem, far worse, that other race of ills 
Which humankind rear up among themselves ; 
That horrid offspring which misgoverned will 
Bears to fantastic error. 





| Therefore was his breast 

Fenced round with passions quick to be alarmed, 
Or stubborn to oppose ; with fear more swift 

Than beacons catching flame from hill to hill, 

When armies land ; with anger uncontrolled 

As the young lion bounding on his prey, 

With sorrow that locks up the struggling heart ; 
And shame, that overcasts the drooping eye 


i 
| 





; os s with a cloud of lightning. 
ferent ways, succeeded in obtaining a permanent As with o cloud of lightning 


niche in the temple of Fame by such efforts; and 


the claims of Akenside are equally original, though The marble porch where wisdom wont to talk 


—— when the Muses haunt 
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With Socrates or Tully, hears no more 
Save the hoarse jargon of contentious monks, 
Or female superstition’s midnight prayer ; 
When ruthless havock from the hand:of time 
Tears the destroying scythe, with surer stroke 
To mow the monuments of glory down; 
Till desolation oer the grass-grown street 
Expands her raven wings, and from the gate 
Where Senates once the weal of nations planned, 
Hisseth the gliding snake through hoary weeds 
That clasp the mouldering column. 





from whose lips 
Flowed eloquence, which like the vows of love 
Could steal away suspicion from the hearts 


Of all who listened. 


Still the warbling flute 
Presided o’er the combat, breathing strains 
Grave, solemn, soft ; and changing headlong spite 
To thoughtful resolution cool and clear. 


how I fared 

Or whither turned, I know not; nor recall 

Aught of those moments other than the sense 

Of one who struggles in oppressive sleep, 

And from the toils of some distressful dream 

To break away with palpitating heart, 

Weak limbs, and temples bathed in death-like dew 
Makes many a painful effort. 





Akenside’s mind was of a comprehensive order. 
He preferred generalities to details. It is admit- 
ted that, notwithstanding the hauteur of his manner 
at the bedside of hospital patients, he prescribed 
with consummate ability ; and the marked aversion 
he expressed for virtuosos, indicates how complete- 
ly broad and elevated tastes were identified in his 
view with a manly intellect. He aimed to survey 


all the many tracts 
Of passion and opinion, 


rather than to describe nature minutely, or give ut- 
terance to playful fancies. Indeed, his sense of 
humor was deficient and it was quite accordant 
with his cast of mind to deem a jest unbecoming 
a gentleman. 

Yet he attached an important office to ridicule, 
and there was a vein of satire in his nature, which 
occasionally appears in his writings. In his opin- 
ion, this weapon enacts no small part in vanquish- 
ing error ; and the history of literature justifies the 
idea. 


Ask we for what fair end the Almighty sire 
In mortal bosoms stirs this gay contempt, 
These grateful pangs of langhter; from disgust 
Edueing pleasure? Wherefore but to aid 
The tardy steps of reason, and at once 
By this prompt impulse urge us to depress 
Wild folly’s aims? For though the sober light 
Of truth flow dawning on the watchful mind, 
At length unfolds, through many a subtle tie, 
How these uncouth disorders end at last 
In public evil ; yet benignant heaven, 
Conscious how dim the dawn of truth appears 


From labor and from care the wider lot 

Of humble life affords for studious thought 
To scan the maze of nature, therefore stamped 
These glaring scenes with characters of scorn, 
As broad and obvious to the passing clown 

As to the lettered sage’s curious eye. 


His genius, however, was more allied to the 
sublime than the vivacious. He had a deep love 
for nature; but it was for her laws, her general 
effects and grand combinations rather than special 
beauties. Hence his descriptions, although often 
winsome, are vague; and partake more of thoughtful 
reverie than minute observation. He delighted to 
trace mental phenomena more than to paint elabo- 
rately landscapes. The metaphysician and natu- 
ralist are co-evident with the scholar and aspirant 
in his verse. 

It has, however, been objected to his poem that 
it does not clearly recognise Christianity, and has 
no definite allusion to immortality. The author, it 
is said, was a deist. We can readily believe that 
the form in which religion was presented to the 
poet in childhood, was anything but engaging either 
to his reason or affections ; and the independence 
of his mind and uprightness of his character would 
naturally lead him to reject bigoted allegiance to 
any narrow theological creed. But there are few 
poets who have been more thoroughly imbued with 
the religious sentiment. If there is no direct ap- 
peal to doctrines in the ‘ Pleasures of Imagination,’ 
there is, what seems to us far more appropriate, a 
pervading spirit of veneration and earnest love of 
truth. Indeed, the very scope of the poem is “ to vin- 
dicate the ways of God to man,” by unfolding the 
benign and wise principles which regulate the uni- 
verse and develop the human soul. We are called 
upon to bow in meek intelligence to “ the discipline 
of laws divine ;” and the Deity is apostrophised as 
the 


Exhaustless fount of intellectual day, 
Centre of souls. 


Immortality is everywhere suggested by the lofty 
attributes and progressive virtue—so eloquently 
described as the legitimate growth of our nature ; 
and the abrupt termination of the poem, induces 
the belief that Akenside reserved the most spirit- 
ual arguments for the last. 


For to the brutes 
Perception and the transient boons of sense 
Hath fate imparted : but to man alone 
Of sublunary beings was it given, 
Each fleeting impulse on the sensual powers 
At leisure to review ; with equal eye 
To scan the passion of the stricken nerve 
Or the vague object striking ; to conduct 
From sense, the portal turbulent and loud, 
Into the mind’s wide-palace, one by one 
The frequent, pressing, fluctuating forms, 
And question and compare them. 





To thousands, conscious what a scanty pause 
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—— a nobler dower 
Her sire at death decreed her; purer gifts 
From his own treasure ; forms which never deigned 
in eyes or ears to dwell, within the sense 
Of earthly organs ; but sublime were placed 
In his essential reason, leading there 
That vast ideal host which all his works 
Fhrough endless ages never will reveat. 





TO THE NORTH WIND, RUDELY BLOWING IN MAY, 


BY SIDNEY DYER. 


“ Why rage ye thus? no strife for liberty 
Has made you mad ; no tyrant, strong through fear, 
Has chained your pinions, till ye wrenched them free 
And rushed into the unmeasured atmosphere.” 


ee 


O thou dark wind from Northern clime ! 
Why dost thou rave and mourn ? 

Hast thou not had thy gala time ? 
Have we not patient borne ; 

And wilt thou still advance, nor yield 
To Spring’s soft balmy hours? 

She waits to clothe with grass the field, 
And robe the earth with flowers. 


When thy dark wing came o’er the plain 
With driving sleet and snow, 

Mild zephyr ceased its low refrain, 
That thy rough gale might blow ; 

Now thou art rude to tarry here, 
And roar and shriek so loud, 

While zephyr waiting doth appear, 
Throned on yon Western cloud. 


Thine Autumn breath was bleak and wild, 
And ‘neath thy blighting wing, 
All verdure drooped, which early smiled 
A tribute from the spring : 
Like some fell spirit thou didst shout, 
And clap thy sleety hands, 
And throw thy ghostly folds about, 
And chain with icy bands. 


And through the long drear Winter’s day, 
Thy hoarse, exulting voice, 

Was howling through the leafless spray. 
With loud and boisterous noise ; 

At which the songsters of the grove 
Affrighted left the shade ; 

And lonely thou wast left to rove 
Unwelcome o’er the glade. 


And wilt thou rudely still advance, 
Nor curb thy dark career, 

When bloom and beauty fly thy glance, 
And leave thy pathway drear? 


Vou. X1V—52 





Ah! demon !ike, ’tis thy delight 
To scatter ruin round, 

And all that’s fairest, loved and bright 
Lay prostrate on the ground. 


But thou hast had full long the sway, 
Much ruin hast thou wrought, 

Know soon thy reign shall pass away, 
Thy raving come to naught— 

Relax thy dark and frowning brow, 
And hush that dismal strain— 

To Nature’s laws with reverence bow, 
And seek thy northern plain! 


Louisville, Kentucky. 





THE GRAY LADY. 
(FROM THE GERMAN.) 


Some miles from the town of Milford in Wales, 
lies a small village, whose parsonage had some 
singular circumstances connected with its history, 
and although the post was tolerably lucrative, and 
the parishioners well educated and in good stand- 
ing, yet at the death or removal of a pastor, it was 
always difficult to supply his place; since it was 
the common rumor among the inhabitants of the 
village that a curse hung over the dwelling, and 
that some misfortune would surely befall any one 
who might venture to become its occupant. Stories 
of the most extravagant sort were in circulation; 
and in trath the place was well suited for anything 
connected with the supernatural. It stood in a 
narrow valley, between high mountains, where, on 
cloudy days, the fog seemed to hang like a veil 
over the whole landscape, while the old church, 
situated near the parsonage, was covered with 
moss, and of dark and gloomy appearance. ‘Two 
large trees before the former completely covered 
its roof and increased the gloominess of the dwel- 
ling; while at the foot of the garden waved a ma- 
jestic yew, in England the symbol of something sad 
and mysterious, over a half-fallen stone bench, 
where many of the inhabitants asserted that they 
had seen a female figure, sitting in the moonlight, 
dressed in old fashioned garb; who, when they ap- 
proached near enough for a close inspection, ap- 
peared to be a woman of middle age, of regular 
features, but with the countenance of a corpse. 
What was strangest of all was, that the oldest 
people in the village declared, that “the Gray 
Lady,” as she was called, had appeared from time 
to time, through a succession of years, always 
choosing this spot as her resting-place. There 
were different versions of the story, though it was 





generally agreed, that this nightly wanderer was 
no other than the spectre of the widow of the first 
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Curate, who, it was said, had committed suicide, 
but whose small, half-crumbling tombstone, in a 
lonely corner of the church-yard, bore no legible 
inscription to prove the truth of the rumor. 

However groundless may have been the report, 
yet it was certain that the various families, who 
had occupied the parsonage, had each been visited 
by some sudden misfortune, in the untimely death 
of the male branches ; and where there were twins, 
as had been several times the case, one of the pair 
was always selected as the victim. 

About the year 1750, the very respectable pas- 
tor, William Drummond, was elected to supply the 
church of the above mentioned village. For ten 
years after attaining manhood, he had been a can- 
didate for the ministry ; during the next ten, he 
had filled the place of Curate, with only forty 
pounds income; and as fifteen years had passed 
since he found himself an accepted lover, yet with- 
out possessing the means of marrying, it is not 
to be wondered at, that on becoming master of a 
hundred and sixty pounds per annum, his first 
act was to persuade his affectionate Joanna to 
enter into the holy bonds of matrimony, and to 
undertake the domestic economy of the parsonage, 
even though it were haunted by as many ghosts as 
there were leaves on the trees. Abouta year after 
their marriage, the honest couple were made happy 
by the birth of two sons, who, in memory of their 
grandfathers, were baptised by the same names, 
one being called John William and the other Wil- 
liam John, a bright idea, which had its origin in the 
pastor’s own brain. Until this time Drummond had 
paid little attention to the stories circulated with re- 
gard to his dwelling, and often playfully observed 
that, as yet, he had not even had a sight of the hem of 
the Gray Lady's garment, but when, after the birth 
of the twins, the village matrons hastened to offer 
their congratulations, with which were injudiciously 
mingled their hopes and prayers, that heaven would 
avert from the children the dark prophecy which 
had been accomplished in so many instances, his 
wife became so wretchedly anxious to inquire into 
the truth of the story, as to excite her husband to 
a like degree, and he determined to look into the 
church archives and discover whether there was 
any clue to be found to the rumor. His examina- 
tion, however, met with but trifling success ; since 
the church books referring to earlier times were very 
defective, and after turning over pages of discolored 
and worm-eaten paper, he could find nothing to cer- 
roborate the legend, except a small, half-obliterated 
note, which ran as follows,and which seemed to 
glance at some such occurrence as the one in which 
he now felt so deeply interested. “In the year 
of our Lord's birth 1670, I, Albertus Marstonius, 
Theologia Magister, caused the fallen stone cross, 
which stands in the corner of the church-yard to be 
again set upright. The Lord grant rest tothe un- 


| 





Soon, however, Drummond received a stronger 
testimony through the following accident. It was 
on Monday, when the pastor sat in his study, busily 
engaged in writing out the heads of his next Sun- 
day’s discourse. His wife, who, as an active and 
prudent housekeeper, contrived to get along with bat 
one servant, had transported the cradle of the twins 
into her husband’s study, who, as she said, could 
easily give an eye to them, while she was stirring 
about the house ; and thus the respectable pastor 
might be seen industriously wielding his pen, while 
from time to time he touched the cradle with his 
foot, as a whine from its drowsy inmates threaten- 
ed aspeedy outburst. ‘Two hours had thus passed, 
when his wife entered the room, bearing in her 
hand a tattered and dusty roll of paper. 


** You know, Magister,” said she, for so she 
called her husband, * I have been busy to-day put- 
ting the house in order.” 


** No doubt, my dear, that is your favorite em- 
ployment,” he rejoined, with something of a sigh. 


“ Nay! but you cannot reproach me for destroy- 
ing any of your manuscripts this time; on the con- 
trary, | have found this paper behind the chimney ;” 
with these words she laid the roll on her husband's 
writing-desk and retired. 

On turning over the sheets, Mr. Drummond dis- 
covered that the manuscript was a sort of chronicle, 
left by one of his predecessors, many years before ; 
among items referring to conflagrations, floods, and 
the scarcity of provisions, he came across the fol- 
lowing. ‘On the 17th of October I had the mis- 
fortune to lose my beloved son Henry, who was 
accidently killed by his brother Charles while 
hunting, thus has the prophecy been fearfully ful- 
filled in my family.” Again, in another place, 
Drummond met with the following paragraph. 
“ (Wednesday before Jubilate.) This morning I 
paid a visit to my brother in Christ, Paul Aiken, 
who is now seventy-eight years of age, and having 
been Curate of the parish of Penrith fur the last 
fifty years, is a living chronicle of the events of 
that neighborhood. Speaking of the fate of my 
unhappy son, as connected with the singular pro- 
phecy, my worthy friend informed me that the cir- 
cumstances regarding the widow were really true, 
since, from a well authenticated source, he had 
learned that she was the partner of the first Pro- 
testant minister in the village, and at the death of 
her husband, had hired a room from his successor 
inthe parsonage. Her proud and impetuous teni- 
per, caused her, however, to be continually at strife 
with the Curate’s wife, till one day, when the twin 
boys of the latter were quarrelling on the stairs, 
greatly disturbing her by their noise, she rushed 
out and attacked them so furiously that one of them 
pushed the other over the balustrade, who thus re- 
ceived a blow of which he ultimately died. Ex- 





happy remains which lie beneath it.” 


asperated by her harsh conduct, the Curate insisted 
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that she should immediately leave his house ; when 
carried beyond all bounds, she exclaimed, 

‘ Yes, I will go, but in a different manner from 
what you imagine, for I will still visit it often ; 
yes, as long as one stone stands upon another. 
You acquit me of the death of your son. I am 
innocent, since it was his brother who gave him 
the unlucky push ; and as a proof of my innocence, 
I swear I that will bring misfortune on every family 
who may, in after time, occupy this accursed 
house.’ On the following morning she was found 
dead on the stone hench under the yew tree, while 
the dregs of a white powder in a glass at her side, 
left no doubt bot that she had taken poison.” 

The minister was not a little shocked by this 
unexpected testimony ; and although neither he or 
his wife had yet met with the least trace of the 
ghost, he could not hide from her his newly gotten 
and painful information, and while their thoughts 
turned continually on this one subject, they watched 
their children with an anxiety, which it is impossi- 
ble to conceive. 

The twins grew rapidly into beautiful boys. 
William, who was quiet and of a thoughtful dispo- 
sition, had the blue eyes and fair complexion of his 
mother; while the lively and unmanageable John 
resembled his father in his dark hair and skin. 

As neither showed any decided turn for study. 
their father determined to allow them both to enter 
on a sea-faring life, several of his relatives having 
become distinguished in that line, and almost anx- 
iously he looked forward to the time when the 
boys could be separated; since even in their sports 
their mother particularly watched them with intense 
anxiety, as though a dark fate hung over them, and 
although devotedly attached to each other, it seemed 
at any moment the fatal prophecy might be accom- 
plished. 

These secret anxieties were greatly increased 
by the observations of their kind but ill-judging 
neighbors, who, when they visited them, would 
declare how much they rejoiced that no evil had 
yet befallen the twins; so much so, that Mrs. 
Drummond, loving her boys as she did, hardly 
shed a tear when the time came for them to sepa- 
rate, William, who was destined for the navy, to 
enter the naval school at Portsmouth; and John, 
who was intended for a merchant ship, to go to 
Liverpool. She even rejoiced with her husband, 
that they would thus, at least for several years, be 
safe from the curse of “the Gray Woman,” and 
they both determined, if possible, to prevent them 
from visiting home at the same time. 

In the course of a few years the wishes of the 
parents seemed fully realized ; since the career of 
the youths lay in entirely opposite paths. William, 
who had already distinguished himself as a mid- 
shipman by his activity and love of order, had risen 
to the rank of a lieutenant on board a ship-of-war 





























his superior officer, had gone to Liverpool to lay in 
sea stores. John, in the meanwhile, after making 
several voyages as chief helmsman, was now the 
captain of a merchant ship trading with Havana 
and North America; and while at Liverpool, his 
brother heard respecting him, that he was a most 
enterprising seaman, fearless of danger, and almost 
alwavs successful in his undertakings, though it 
was hinted that he had already made a little for- 
tune by smuggling. 

It was about twelve months after the above men- 
tioned period, when the rich merchant, Samuel Bar- 
low, sat in his small chamber attached to his count- 
ing room in Liverpool, busily engaged in reading a 
letter just received from a mercantile friend in Ja- 
maica. His book-keeper and factotum, a spare 
man of abeut sixty, sat at a desk, noting down in 
a book whatever his principal dictated. 

“ Seventy boxes of hardware. Have you that 
down, Nathaniel ?” 

The writer bowed assent. 

‘This next is a singular item,” observed Mr. 
Barlow, “ but shall be attended to.” He read as 
follows: “ Having determined to marry, and being 
unable to procare a suitable girl in Jamaica, I wish 
you to send me by the next ship a young lady pos- 
sessing the following requisites. She must be 
about middle size, with an agreeable countenance, 
neither below twenty or beyond twenty-five years 
of age, of a good constitution, and sound in health, 
so as to be able to bear the change of climate. This 
last requisite is particularly desirable, since by her 
early loss I should be subjected to the repeated 
trouble of looking out for another. With regard 
to property [ am indifferent, only desiring that the 
said person should come from a respectable family ; 
and with your endorsement, I pledge myself to ac- 
cept and marry her in fourteen days after sight.” 

‘* This item will cost us some trouble,” said the 
book-keeper, pressing his hand tohis brow. “ Our 
best plan will be to insert an advertisement in the 
Liverpool Reporter.” 

** No, Nathaniel,” observed the principal ; “ that 
matter is already settled, since I will do the busi- 
ness entirely in my own firm. When does the 
‘Fortune’ sail? To-morrow? Hum, had it been 
only a week later, we could have readily filled up 
this item. TI will, however, write by that vessel to 
Hoskins & Co. So take your pen, Nat.” Mr. 
Barlow dictated as follows: “ Sir, according to or- 
der, you will receive by the next vessel a girl of 
one-and-twenty years of age, of the family, size 
and constitution specified.” 

“* Shall we mention her name ?” 

‘No! Hoskins & Co. might suppose we took 
advantage of them by sending my niece, and coan- 
termand the order. Should she, however, reach 
Kingston before they are apprised of the fact, 
they must comply with their promise, whether 
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“What !” cried Nathaniel, rousing from his! 
usual apathy ; “Is it Miss Eliza Barlow to whom 
you refer ?” | 

“Certainly !” replied the principal. “ Why | 
should I let such a good speculation escape us?) 
Hoskins & Co. are a house of long standing, a| 
respectable firm, one of the best in Jamaica; and | 
why should not my niece marry that firm ?” 

“ But will it not cause some talk both here and 
in Jamaica?” 

** Not in Jamaica; since no one will be aware | 
of her relationship with us. And what house here | 
can find fault, if possessing an article which exactly | 
suits, | should use it to fill up an order, instead of | 
looking further? As for what those may say who | 
do not understand business, I care nothing.” | 

“That is all well and good, but what will Miss) 
Eliza think? They say women have odd notions | 
on such subjects, and perhaps her views may not| 
coincide with yours.” 

‘“* Nonsense !” exclaimed Mr. Barlow. ‘“ Hos-| 
kins & Co. are a house with whom any one would 
be glad to do business. However,” he continued, 
after a pause of thought; “the girl may possibly 
raise objections, and were our aviso despatched, 
and a different article sent from what we promised, 
the same might be considered a breach of faith. 
Thank heaven ! such a fault has never been com- 
mitted by Samuel Barlow & Co. And as you, 
Nat, understand women better than I do, having 
courted that French Governess thirty years ago, 
though fortunately you did escape out of the net, I 
should like to have your opinion on the subject.” 

“Would it not be best for you,” replied Nathan- 
iel respectfully, “to hold a consultation with Miss 
Eliza before I despatch the letter ?” 

“Do you think so?” observed Mr. Barlow, im- 
patiently. “I wish Hoskins & Co. had sent for 
twenty boxes of dry goods, rather than for this girl, 
However, we must know how the business stands 
before to-morrow ; therefore summon my niece at| 
once, and if she decides in the negative, as she 
may foolishly do, you must immediately put an ad- 
vertisement in the Reporter. This will appear by 
eight o’clock, so that any person may apply before 
ten o'clock, allowing us time to write definitely by 
the Fortune. 

Nathaniel simply bowed and left the cabinet, to 
do as requested. 

Eliza Barlow was the daughter of Samuel Bar- 
low’s deceased brother, and was only taken into 
her uncle’s house through fear of what commercial 
men might think, should he leave the orphan to 
struggle alone with poverty andloneliness. After 
giving her an education in a boarding school, he took 
her home at sixteen ; though without allowing her 
to shew any interest in the domestic arrangements, 
since an old house-keeper possessed as entire sway 








over the mansion, as did Nathaniel in the counting 
room. She saw her uncle only at meals, and if 


absent throughout the day no questions were asked, 
but the equipage or servant was always ready to 
attend her, without any intimation to Mr. Barlow, 
who was never more displeased than when she 
went to him with a request. Until this moment 
the thought of Eliza’s marrying had not entered 
his mind, but now it flashed like a gleam of light- 
ning. 

Although greatly surprised by the summons, for 
she had never ventured into her uncle’s counting 
room, Eliza hastened to obey it, first by pushing 
in her pocket a letter she had just been perusing. 
As Nathaniel opened the door, and she appeared 
before Mr. Barlow, he looked at her from head to 
foot, as if determining how far she fulfilled the re- 
quisites specified in his friend’s letter, till, as if 
satisfied with the investigation, he cheerfully invi- 
ted her to take a seat, and at once opened the busi- 
ness. 

* Are you acquainted with the firm of Hoskins & 
Co. of Kingston, Jamaicat They deal in hard- 
ware and dry goods.” 

‘Tt is the first time I ever heard the name, un- 
cle,” replied Eliza, astonished at the enquiry. 

“Tt is a most respectable house, firm and solid 
in every respect.” 

‘That is certainly advantageous for those who 
have anything to do with them,” observed Eliza, 
smilingly. 

“ Yes! and for yourself who may also be con- 
cerned with them.” 

‘** Pray in what way could it be, uncle?” 

“Very easily! very easily !” he exclaimed— 
“ Hoskins & Co. wish to marry you.” 

“Impossible !” cried the maiden. ‘“ As I said 
before, the name of Hoskins is quite unfamiliar ; 
nay, 1 do not know whether the man is young or 
old.” 

‘“‘ Neither can I exactly tell you his age, only I 
know he is not one of those whiskered fellows who 
cluster on Sundays under the church porch, molest- 
ing women by their stares; but probably a sedate 
person, since | have transacted business with him 
for the last thirty years.” 

‘*Mr. Hoskins may be a very respectable gen- 
tlen.an,” replied Eliza, “ yet surely it is ridiculous 
in one of his vears to think of marrying a girl whom 
he has never seen.” 

‘No! he is a man of good sense,” replied the 
uncle, “* whom we have supplied with many hun- 
dred boxes of dry goods and hardware, and who 
puts entire trust in Samuel Barlow & Co.” 

“Then probably the idea of my marrying him 
originated with you,” observed his niece, now fast 
rousing to a suspicion of the truth. 

‘* No! not exactly, child,” replied the merchant, 
handing her the business letter. ‘“ Here read for 
yourself that item number eight, and say whether 
you are willing to comply with the terms ; for if not, 
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an advertisement will be presently sent to the Re-| one who has already amassed something; still [ 


porter, which is issued at 4 o’clock, P. M.” think you would prefer Hoskins & Co., since they 
On reading this epistle, Eliza at first hardly | doa much safer business.” 
knew whether to be angry or amused by her un-| “ To tell the truth, uncle! I am quite determined 


cle’s conduct ; soon however the sad truth forced | against the match. In the first place I cannot go 
itself upon her, that the rich merchant felt towards | to Jamaica, where 1 would die of the fever the first 
her none of the pleasant ties of consanguinity ; but|summer; in the second place I will not marry a 
that hitherto she had been fed and tended like a| man who, however respectable he may be, is old 
parrot in a cage, without being of use to any one, | enough for my father, if not grandfather ; and last- 
and only reserved for some moment when she might | ly, I should prefer one whom at least I have had the 
be bartered or disposed of like merchandise. Her| pleasure of seeing.” 
first thought was to decline the match decidedly ;| “In your first objection there is some sense,” 
her second to try and restrain the words in which | observed Mr. Barlow, taking a pinch from his gold 
she was about to express her angry feelings; and | snuff box; “but the other two are hardly worth 
to reply to her uncle as though the whole was a, listening to, yet time presses ; the Reporter comes 
mere business matter, since although he had never | out at 4 o’clock ; and the ‘** Fortune” sails to-mor- 
expressed towards her the slighest attachment, she | row ; as you are not willing to listen to Hoskins 
could not forget he was her father’s brother and| & Co., we must hurry over the business with 
had bestowed on her a home and education. Drummond. If you are willing to marry the man, 
“T am sorry, uncle,’ she said, “that 1 cannot|] have, under certain conditions, no objections to 
enter upon this very respectable connexion; butin| your doing so: although I must tell you that his 
case of your consent, I may comply with another | business, although lucrative, is more or less dan- 








offer which I have just received.” gerous.” 
** Indeed!” said Mr. Barlow, bowing. ‘“Isitas| ‘ Every girl who marries a seaman must prepare 


advantageous as that of Hoskins & Co?” herself for that.” 
‘** Probably not as lucrative,” replied Eliza. “ It} “ At any rate, there must be some arrangements 
is a seaman who has made me the offer.” made to ensure your property, in event of his death ; 
“A seaman! And are you not aware that the | since I mean to allow you a certain income, which 
life of such a man depends greatly upon wind and I have no notion your husband should lose in specu- 
weather ?” lation. Promise me not to write to Jamaica, nor 
** And is not your merchandise, including myself,| come to any understanding on the matter, until I 
in case | should be sent, liable to the same risks ?” | have had a talk with him.” 
remarked his niece somewhat bitterly. 





“Certainly! I will do as you desire, and thank 
‘** My goods are always insured.” you much for your kindness ;” replied his niece— 
“And I will have my husband insured.” and in a few moments they separated, Mr. Barlow 
“Ina towline? A good notion, girl, I did not} not at all angry at her refusal of his Jamaica friend, 
give you credit for so much thoughtfulness. Where| since the other offer seemed almost as advanta- 
did you get acquainted with this seaman ?” geous ; and Eliza hardly knowing how to determine 
“] can hardly say I am acquainted ; I only have | immediately on her acceptance of a man with whom 
cause to suspect that he is the handsome young|she had never exchanged a word, and whom she 
man who has boarded opposite for several months, | only suspected to be her neighbor, from the follow- 
and whom I have often seen from my window; his, ing circumstances. 
name is Drummond, and here is his letter.” About six months previous to the above conver- 
So saying, she drew the epistle from her pocket, | sation, Eliza’s attention was attracted by a young 
and handed it to her uncle. It was brief, and writ-| naval officer, who boarded opposite Mr. Barlow's, 
ten in a seafaring style. The writer commenced | and whose handsome exterior won the maiden’s 
by saying that he had frequently seen Eliza at a| admiration, as she sat at the window with her work, 
distance, and believed that she had noticed him | while he was constantly busied in writing near his 
also. That his business had not allowed him wo casement. After a while she fancied that the 
seek a nearer acquaintance, but that being about to| youth seemed reciprocally interested, and with little 
sail, he could not deny himself the pleasure of oft employ her thoughts, they turned day and night 
fering her his hand, fearful as he was that she|on the unknown object of her admiration, although 
might be won by some one else before his return. | she acknowledged that it was weak and foolish so 
He entreated an early answer, desiring her tosend|to do. Several months passed away, when one 
her letter to the firm of Gibbs & Sons, who would! morning the stranger appeared at the window in a 
be acquainted with his direction, in case her uncle) travelling dress, and stood for some moments look- 
was ignorant of the same. He signed himself “ J. | ing towards Mr. Barlow’s house, with a serious 
W. Drummond.” and almost sad expression, till when Eliza acci- 
“T know him!” said Mr. Barlow, nodding his | dently appeared, he pressed his hand to his heart, 
head. “He is certainly an industrious man, and bowed low and presently disappeared. 
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On the following day a new occupant took pos- 
session of the chamber, and on enquiring from the 
maid, who boarded opposite? the servant replied 
that the room had been occupied by a handsome 
naval officer by the name of Drummond, who had 
however left the day before to take command of a 
ship. Often did Eliza, from this time, find her 
thoughts turning to the handsome seamen, she fre- 
quently sighed as she looked towards the window 
where he had been accustomed to set, and was 
greatly surprised to see a young man, closely re- 
sembling him, walking about the neighboring wharf. 
The only difference in their appearance was, that 
the one was fair complexioned, and the other dark- 
ened to an almost Spanish hue. 

One day, while busied with some light needle- 
work, a letter was brought in with Eliza's direc- 
tion, and which proved to be the offer of marriage 
already referred to; its signature was “ J. W. 
Dremmond.” “It must be he, and no other,” whis- 
pered the voice of her heart, as she read its con- 
tents; for although the name was common in Eng- 
land, she believed that her admirer was her former 
neighbor, since he wrote that although not person- 
ally acquainted, he had often had the pleasure of 
seeing her. On confiding the matter to her maid, 
the letter almost settled her doubts by bringing in 
a visiting card, left, as her acquaintance, the porter 
at the boarding house had told her, by their late 
lodger, and on which was inscribed * William John 
Drummond.” 

“The matter is settled,” observed Mr. Barlow, 
as he one morning entered his niece’s chamber, a 
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“Not exactly, since I have never meddled with 
the smuggling trade.” 

‘“* How! what do you mean, uncle ?t” 

“* Nay! I should have said nothing about it, since 
it may, and may not be true; although people re- 
port that Drammond is tolerable active in that bu- 
siness. This much is certain, that he is intimate 
with Elackstone & Co., who have made a fortune 
by contraband.” 

At the period of our story, smuggling was not 
held in such disrepute as at present, yet, neverthe- 
less, Eliza was greatly disturbed by this intelli- 
gence; and she earnestly wished that the rumor, 
as heruncle said, might prove false. Yet greater 
was lier anxiety on another point, whether the John 
William Drommond, who sued for her hand, was 
one and the same with the handsome stranger who 
had boarded opposite. _What if he should be ano- 
ther, she mentally exclaimed, ‘ Ah! I shall have to 
marry him, whether he prove agreeable or disa- 
greeable, since my uncle would never forgive me 
if I hesitated.’ 

While absorbed in these reflections, Captain 
Drummond was announced, and Eliza became so 
pale and tremulous, as to be unable to stand. The 
door opened and her lover entered ; not her former 
neighbor, but a handsome man about thirty, who 
greatly resembled him, and whose animated and in- 
dependent bearing stamped him immediately as a 
seaman. He seemed to notice the maiden’s perplexi- 
ty, and sought to remove it by observing that under 
common circumstances, his conduct might have 
been thought impertinent, in thus writing to her 








place with which he was but little acquainted. “| without a formal introduction; but that he was better 
have spoken with Captain Drummond, informed | acquainted with her than she supposed ; since a 
him of your and my acceptance of his suit; and friend of his had often spoken of her, before he 
promised him to bestow on you two hundred pounds himself had the pleasure of seeing her, which no- 
per annum. He will be here to-morrow week, at | tice first induced him to sue for her hand. Fearful 
4 o'clock in the afternoon. I chose that time to| that she might become the affianced of another be- 
attend to this little matter, as it would be more! fore he returned to Liverpool, he had determined 
convenient than on mail day. The betrothal can/to trust to luck like a seaman, and rejoiced that he 


then take place in the presence of witnesses, and 
ihe necessary papers be executed.” 

“Oh! how good you are, dear uncle,” cried 
Eliza, kissing his hand. 

«| also told him that I should not object to his 
visiting you, and he will be here to-day.” 

“So soon 1” exclaimed Eliza, blushing with agi- 
tation; “1 did not know that he was in the city !” 

“Yes! and he sails in a short time for France.” 

“For France! A British naval officer! What 
does he do there ?” 

‘“‘ He attends to his business and a little besides. 
But what is this about a British officer? Drum- 
mond is captain of a merchant ship.” 

“‘Tmpossible! 1 have seen him in uniform.” 

“ It must have been some fancy uniform then, for 
1 have never observed him in any.” 

** Then you have been acquainted with him for a 
long time t” 


had been so successful. 
Drummond’s honest and ingenuous manner of 
speaking, produced a favorable impression on 
Eliza, indeed almost any girl would have looked 
‘on him with favor; and it was therefore not to be 
wondered at, that interested by his lively conver- 
sation and prepossessing appearance, the image of 
‘the naval officer somewhat faded from her mind, 
and when, after a long interview, he departed, she 
felt that if not exactly a loving, she would not be an 
unhappy bride. The visit was repeated every day 
until the betrothal, on the evening previous to 
which Eliza’s lover informed her that he had suc- 
ceeded in procuring a witness to sign the papers on 
the following day. Without mentioning his name, 
he remarked that it was the same person who had 
first interested him in her favor, and who, no doubt, 
would be greatly surprised on learning the name of 
his bride. 
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It was about 4 o’clock on the appointed after- 
noon, when Eliza, Mr. Barlow, Nathaniel Simple 
and a few intimate friends, together with a lawyer, 
were collected in the merchant’s drawing room. 

Dressed in tasteful costume, the bride sought to 
appear tranquil and cheerful, while she waited the 
bride-groowm’s arrival ; but in spite of her seeming 
attention to the conversation, which turned princi- 
pally on commercial subjects, she could not repress 
emotions of anxiety and alarm; and a hand cold as 
ice seemed to press on her heart, as a carriage 
rolled up; voices were heard on the stairs; and 
Drummond entered, attended by the young naval 
officer who had resided opposite. 

After introducing him to the master of the house, 
her lover brought him up to Eliza, observing play- 
fully, ‘‘ here is my brother, whom I commend to 
your mercy, although ,he really does not deserve 
it. Would you believe it, after first inducing me 
through his enthusiastic admiration of you, to sue 
for your hand; after promising to become the wit- 
ness of our union, he dared this morning to plead 
that he might be excused from attending, under 
pretext of some very urgent business; nay, even 
now, he only shows himself on condition that I al- 
low him to depart in an hour.” 

William Drummond blushed deeply and stam- 
mered some unintelligible words of excuse; while 
Eliza, overcome almost to fainting, scarcely heard 
her uncle, when looking at his watch, he desired 
the notary to read aloud the marriage contract. 
She however supported herself tolerably well till 
he came to the clause, “* Miss Eliza Barlow prom- 
ises to marry John William Drummond,” when 
she began to totter, a feeble “ no! no!” broke from 
her lips, and she sank senseless on the ground. 

It is impossible to describe the confusion pro- 
duced by this unexpected occurrence; the com- 
pany dispersed, physicians were called in, who 
declared her attack to be convulsion of the most 
dangerous character; and in truth more than a 
month elapsed, during which she languished be- 
tween life and death. In the meanwhile, John 
Drummond had been compelled by business to 
make a short voyage; but immediately on his re- 
turn he received a letter from Eliza, in which she 
declared that she could not marry him, since by so 
doing, she would only cause unhappiness to both, 
but declined giving any reason for change of pur- 
pose ; and when her lover wrote, pleading an inter- 
view, she declined any personal meeting, even 
while she assured him of her continued friendship 
and esteem. 

Shortly after this time, John entered his brother’s 
chamber, while both were on a sojourn at Plymouth. 
With a melancholy countenance he handed William 
an open letter, exclaiming, ‘* read this, she loves 
you! J am convinced of it. Ah! had you acted 
more openly, all would have been different.” 





her,” rejoined William, “ since how could I have 
supported her with my lieutenant’s pay ¢ and I am 
sure her rich uncle would never have consented to 
s0 poor a match.” 

* But you must marry her!” said John in a 
mournful tone, ‘I will try and persuade Barlow 
to allow you the same income which he promised 
me.” 

** Never! I will neither be supported by the mer- 
chant, or deprive my brother of his betrothed.”’ 

** But she is mine no longer, dear William: sue 
at once fer Eliza's hand, and thus make false the 
old saying, that twins born in the parsonage will 
always cause unhappiness to each other.” 

“* How can you be so superstitious? An unlucky 
chain of circumstances alone has caused this mis- 
understanding, which might as easily have existed 
between mere acquaintances. If I had said Eliza 
interested me, and that I intended courting her as 
soon as I was able to support a wife, you would 
never have thought of choosing her, but as I could 
not hope for any success, I did not refer to my own 
feelings. You see it is all mere accident.” 

** Be it as you wish, but I am convinced that one 
of us will bring misfortune on the other, and as we 
love one another, let us adopt the safe resolution 
of never meeting again if possible.” 

“Gracious Heavens! what a dreadful thought ! 
Ah! I see that you hate me for being the unhappy 
cause of your separation from Eliza.” 

“Be composed, dear William, such is not the 
case, but only that something tells me that an un- 
happy fate hangs over us. You misunderstand me 
when you imagine that I propose to resign all fu- 
ture intercourse. No! J shall constantly think of 
you with anxious affection, and we will correspond 
together. Accident favors my views; in a few 
days I sail for Boston, where the wealthy owner of 
a ship has made me a very liberal offer, if Iwill ac- 
ceptits command for two years.” 

“ Think, brother, of what you are about todo; 
for the sake of a mere old woman’s story you will 
forsake old England to go the United States, where 
even now the Hydra of rebellion is raising its head. 
As a good seaman, you must see into what a con- 
flict your business may lead you as a British sub- 
ject.” 

‘“‘ Nothing won without danger ;” exclaimed John, 
“If I had not ventured something, I should not have 
amassed the little fortune which I now possess. 
You must allow that I would not have advanced 
as quickly had I entered the navy.” 

“Town it; and never envied you, though receiv- 
ing such small pittance myself. Nay,” he added, 
after a pause, in which he seemed trying how best 
to soften his expression, * 1 have often been anx- 
ious on your account.” 





‘**T assure you J never had an idea of marrying 








“ You mean as regards the Custom House 
laws?” 
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“Yes! you must acknowledge that you run a 
risk in disregarding them as you do.” 
What seaman cares for that? 


* Risk ! 
think of it.” 

“| know it! Your active spirit, your fearless 
disposition, may I add? your loose notions in re- 
gard to the laws, constantly lead you into danger. 
I entreat you, John! do not go to America.” 

“Nay! but I must,” replied his brother, with a 
deep sigh. ‘A destiny hangs over the lot of man, 
and he can no more draw himself out of its influ- 
ence, than can the moth which hovers above the 
candle. Look not so sorrowful, William, it is best 
that we should separate.” 

In spite of all his brother’s entreaties and re- 
monstrances, John remained firm in his first reso- 
lution, and when a few days after, he bid William 
farewell, he entreated him to preserve for him the 
same affection; advised him to explain his feelings 
to Eliza, since he himself had totally resigned the 
idea of marrying, and requested him, in the event 
of his death, to open his will, which he would find 
in the hands of notary Reynolds of Liverpool. 

It was about this time that the well known stamp 
act was passed in the British parliament, greatly em- 
bittering the Americans against the mother country; 
a feeling which was further increased, when a duty 
on tea roused them to such excess of feeling, that 
boarding a vessel which just then arrived from the 
East Indies, they threw the whole of its cargo 
overboard, which act so provoked the government 
as to cause them to close the port of Boston, and 
declare nuli the charter of Massachusetts. This 
was the commencement of the war. 

The brief limits of our story will not allow us 
to linger longer on this subject, than merely to call 
the attention of our readers to the cluster of large 
and small islands lying in the neighborhood of New 
York, and of which Long Island is the principal. 
This was the must important point for the warlike 
preparations, and the Generalissimo of the English 
army being aware of it, determined to make it the 
first place he would attack with his force of twen- 
ty thousand men. As Washington only command- 
ed an army of sixteen thousand, he was obliged 
to act principally on the defensive; though know- 
ing as he did, that Long Island formed the key to 
New York, he not only fortified it with 9,000 men 
under General Sullivan, but also equipped a num- 
ber of small cutters, which hovered about the nar- 
row channels among the Islands, ready at any 
favorable moment to make for sea, should the ap- 
pearance of any British vessels offer them booty. 
Many American owners of vessels fitted out cutters 
at their own cost, placing them under experienced 
Captains, and it may be readily supposed that the 
number increased daily, since patriotism and self- 
interest were thus made to go hand in hand. One 
of these privateers, a vessel carrying ten or twelve 
guns, had in particular been very successful in its 


I never 


excursions against the foe,and was commanded by 
a young man of handsome exterior and good edu- 
cation, who had only lately been entrusted with the 
** Gray Shark,” as the privateer was called. 

The English fleet had been for several days ly- 
ing at the mouth of the Hudson, when Admiral 
Lord Howe called together all the Captains under 
his command, to make arrangements for an intend- 
ed attack. Most of them were men of mature age, 
and to them he freely talked over his various plans ; 
at length turning to a young officer, who was no 
other than William Drummond, and who had lis- 
tened with considerable interest to the consultation, 
he said, “I regret, sir, that I shall have to employ 
you in a less agreeable though no less honorable 
|Sustanes than the one on which our friends here 
are about to enter; but the peculiar swiftness of 
your ship renders it better suited than any other to 
the undertaking. I have just learned that the pri- 
'vateer called the Gray Shark, which has distin- 


| 


guished itself by its daring acts, lies abont forty 
miles eastward of this, I wish you immediately to 
sail in search of her; should you encounter her and 
_she refuses to surrender, sink her at once, for itis 
necessary to make an example of her. The wind 
lis favorable, and you may sail to-day.” 

Eager to obey the orders of his superior, William 
| Drummond was ready in a quarter of an hour, and 
|before night drew on, he was on the high sea, al- 
though the favorable breeze had gradually lessened. 
The following morning proved so foggy, that it was 
impossible to discover the foe, and Drummond 
therefore lessened sail, fearful that the privateer 
might pass him and shelter herself among the Isl- 
ands before he could pursue her. As he walked 
up and down the poop, with his hands clasped be- 
hind his back, watching the fog as it took grotesque 
forms under the influence of the rising breeze, the 
loud cry was heard from the sailor stationed on the 
mast, ‘ of a ship on the lee side, sir;” and on look- 
ing out the commander immediately perceived a 
large boat under sail, which soon reached the ves- 
sel. In a few moments, a man, whose dress marked 
him as superior to his companions, mounted on 
board the * Vulture,” and introduced himself as the 
captain of the bark Mercury” from Liverpool, 
laden with provisions for the army, and which only 
two hours previously had been attacked by a vessel 
bearing the American flag. Opposition was not to 
be thought of; since, as the stranger affirmed, his 
foe was @ ship with twelve guns. He and his 
crew were thrown into a large boat, with a cask of 
water and a few kegs of biscuit, and what had be- 
come of the “ Mereury” he knew not, since he was 
compelled to set sail instantly. 

* Will you continue your course to land, or will 
you aid us in trying to overtake this bold priva- 
teer ?” 

“Oh! sir, most gladly will I accompany you,” 
replied the captain of the Mercury, and calling his 
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sailors on board, the “ Vulture” soon spread its|seen the smoke thus lie on the poop. Port the 
winds for full flight in the direction of the foe, till | helm! Close on the larboard; and now for your 
when the son broke suddenly through the mist, he | pistols, the matter must have an end.” 
called aloud to Drummond, *“ There she lies, see ! | The noise of the combat was now indeed fearful. 
still at the side of my vessel.” | The roar of the cannon-shots; the whizzing of the 
On looking in the direction pointed out, William | bullets ; the splinters of wood which flew in every 
perceived a small schooner, and at its side a vessel | direction; the cries of the wounded; all together 
with three masts, both about half a mile distant. formed a Babel-like scene, and the fight had raged 
‘Down with the main-sail!” he commanded, and | for almost an hour, when suddenly one of the masts 
soon the “ Vulture” dashed so quickly through the | of the privateer, struck by a ball, fell with a loud 
water, as to tremble at its keel. Meanwhile the|crash. A loud “hurrah” from the Vulture pro- 
captain of the ‘“ Mercury” stood with spy-glass in| claimed the victory ; but to the command to lower 
hand, scarcely able to restrain his impatience, till | the flag, the Gray Shark only returned a fresh 
suddenly dropping it, he muttered, “too late! too }cannonade. The Vulture now shot on the beak of 
late! The ship lies deeper in the water than it| the privateer, and on both sides preparations for 
did a minute ago. Gracious Heavens! they are | boarding were made; the firing ceased; and all 
sinking it;” and as Drummond caught up a glass, | hands seized on muskets, sabres and axes. Already 
he observed that the masts of the bark moved vio- | had a couple of sailors of the Vulture thrown out 
Jently backwards and forwards, and presently the | ropes, when springing to the poop, Drummond ex- 
whole vessel disappeared beneath the surface of | claimed, * cut that rope, let the ship drive on, there 





the water. 

“Up, my men, prepare the vessel for combat,” 
cried William, passionately ;” ‘* yonder fellow shall 
repent this shameful act.” His orders were obeyed 
with the greatest promptness, while the privateer, 
on her part, filled her top-sail and appeared ready 





to maneuvre. As soon the captain of the Vulture 


had appeared so near as cannon shot, he hoisted the | 


British flag and let fly a few balls, which sunk at 
some fathoms from the bow-sprit of the privateer. 
These were quickly returned by a ‘girdle of fire, 
above which was hoisted the American flag. 

** Stand fast by your guns,” cried Drummond, as 
splinters from the masts and shreds of canvass told 
of the enemy’s successful shot; while, without no- 
ticing it, the Vulture still pressed its way through 
the deep, until it stood at only musket-shot dis- 
tance from the fue. A regular cannonade now en- 
sued, and Jasted almost half an hour, while neither 
vessel changed its position more than the length of 
itscable. Now and then a puff of wind blew aside 
the misty veil which enveloped both barks, and 
then might be seen the devastation which had been 





is fire in the privateer.” 


His command was immediately obeyed; and 
presently a stream of fire shot up from the deck of 
the foe; a cloud of smoke rose from its body, even 
to the top-masts ; and a fearful crash so compressed 
the surrounding air, as to toss over the British ves- 
sel on its side; while as the black volumes dis- 
persed, they could perceive that the place where 
the privateer laid was now empty and unovcopied, 
though masses of wreck floated all around on the 
heaving waters. 

‘¢ Let us steer in the direction of the wreck, and 
rescue some of the crew if possible,” commanded 
the captain of the scond mate; but before the 
Schooner could reach the spot, the struggling sail- 
ors, had all disappeared, except one, whe still com- 
batted with the waves. 

“ He lives! yonder is the Captain of the Priva- 
teer!’ and as Drummond looked in the same di- 
rection, and gazed on the face of the drowning 
man as the waves closed over him, he shrieked 
aloud, “‘Oh, my God! my God! Letdowma boat! 
Save him! it is no other than ———;” and unable 

























committed. The shots of the privateer had been | to articulate another word, he was obliged to lean 
directed pretty high; indeed it was easy to see | against the side of the vessel, while several sailors 
that ils captain sought to render his adversary as|immediately obeyed his orders, though without 
incapable as possible of manceavre, for all the yards! success, since the body had sunk to rise no more. 
were hung with tattered canvass and cordage, and; Hardly in a situation to extend any directions to 





had the American sought to escape, the Vulture| his crew, with tottering steps, Drummond reached 


would have found it difficult to follow her, though 


the former had received some little injuries in the | 


tronk and netting sails. The ships now falling off 
on the wind, glided slowly side by side, streams of 
fire playing from their flanks. 

“Yonder man understands his business well ;” 
observed Drummond to the captain, his companion, 
“it is a pity he was not engaged in a better cause. 
But let us approach him nearer, our calibre is 
stronger than his, and we will fire low, so as to 
produced a good leak if possible ; yet never have I 


Vor. XIV—53 


the cabin; where throwing himself on a chair, he 
covered his face with his hands, as if to banish the 
fearful remembrance. ‘* No! it is impossible! It 
could not have been John. My beloved brother 
would not have directed his cannon against the flag 
of old England. And yet that face was so like 
his. Gracious heavens! what am I to think ?” 
then rising quickly, he paced up and down the 
apartment, muttering aloud. “No! I feel certain 
that Iam mistaken. It must have been some one 





who greatly resembled him. How could I deter- 
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mine in that momentary glance?” And thus he|only fastened by a button, led the animal into the 
sought to quiet his dark forebodings, till on the next | stable, then entering the garden, he roamed up and 
day, they arrived in sight of Long Island. down its narrow walks, yielding to the remem- 

On reaching New York, Drammond made en- /brances of his boyhood, and quite undetermined 
quiries in every direction, to discover who was the | whether to arouse his parent or not. “It is al- 
captain of “Gray Shark ;” and though the infor- | most a pity to disturb them at this untimely hour,” 
mation was very uncertain, he learned one fact he said; “in ashort time dawn will break, and the 
which somewhat quieted his restless spirit, name- | night is so calm and beautiful that I can sleep here 
ly, that he was an Englishman by the name of as well as at the foot of the mast.” With these 
John Walker. Soon, however, fresh doubts tor- | words, he took his seat on the stone bench beneath 
mented him; for what was more natural than that the ancient yew trees and was soon fast asleep. 
his brother should change his name in taking part | He might have slumbered a half hour, when he 
with the rebels, since as an American, if he could | was aroused by a dream, and on opening his eyes, 
sustain that disguise, he would be treated less se- | what was his surprise to see a lady seated on the 
verely if taken prisoner. With his feelings wound | bench beside him. On looking at her, he perceived 
up to the highest pitch, William determined to re-|\that she was about forty years of age; and al- 
sort to the last expedient for discovering the truth, | though her face was very pale and rather expres- 
and accordingly wrote to the house in Boston, with | sionless, yet she was by no means unhandsome. 
whom John had entered into the contract as Cap- |Supposing her some acquaintance of his parents, 
















































































































































































tain. What was his disappointment, when on the} 
subsequent day, he was summoned to appear before | 
Admiral Howe, who informed him, that he wished | 
him to sail immediately for England. ‘A com-, 
mittee of Congress,” said he, “consisting of Frank- 
lin, John Adams and Edward Rutledge, have pre- 
sented themselves before me to offer a treaty, which 
they believe will prove advantageous to both coun- 
tries, 1 must however have instructions, and full 
power for acting, and as your ship isa quick sailer, 
I trust to see you back in three months, or at the 
Jeast ten weeks. You will receive your despatch- 
es in the course of two hours.” 

Although Drummond was gratified by the duty 
assigned him, as well’ as by a hint from one of 
Lord Howe’s adjutants, that the Admiral had re- 
commended him to the British ministers for pro- 
motion, yet to depart before receiving an answer 
from Boston, was most distressing. He felt hard- 
ly able to endure the long months of agonizing un- 
certainty. Day and night, yes, even in his dreams, 
the pale, deadly face of the drowning seaman rose 
before him; and it was well that the anxieties at- 
tendant on a stormy passage, somewhat detached 
his mind from the one absorbing fear. 

On reaching London, he learned that the business 


on which he had been sent, could not be determin-’ 


ed in less than ten days; and taking advantage of 
the time, he hastened to Wales, and reached his 
native village on the midnight of the second day. 
A beautiful moonlight shone on the traveller, as he 
rode rapidly along the avenue of fruit trees leading 
to the parsonage, but what was his surprise, when 
on stopping at the gate, he discovered a large and 
newly built house, standing in the midst of the 
shrulvery, while the mansion, where he was born, 
was already unroofed, the sas!ics taken out, and the 
whole apparently about to be pulled to pieces. 
Overcome by varied emotions, William now dis- 
mounted from his horse, relieved him of his sad- 
dle, and passing through a side gate, which was 


| 


then on a visit at their house, who had been proba- 
bly induced by the summer temperature to enjoy 
the cool air of the garden, he politely observed, 
‘* You are perhaps surprised, Madam, to find a 
stranger intruding here at this time.” 

** No!” was her brief reply. 

* Tam William Drummond. Do my parents 
expect me?” was his next question.” 

“] know it. They do.” 

“* Have you been long here ? 

Yes! a long while.” 

**T am astonished that my father never men- 
tioned you in his letters.” 

** Perhaps he did.” 

“ And I am also greatly delighted to find this 
comfortable new residence so superior to the old.” 

“T reside in the old.” 

** Indeed,” why it seems almost pulled down.” 

‘* At least [ will remain in jt as Jong as it stands.” 











The young man was rather unpleasantly affected 
by the stranger’s brief, unceremonious manner, but 
anxious to learn further, he observed, “* excuse me, 
Madam, if I inquire whether my father has learned 
threugh the papers, or any other way, the news of 
a conflict between my vessel, the “ Vulture,” and 
an American privateer? Iam exceedingly anxious 
to learn the name of the man who commanded the 
latter.” 

““He will know all to-morrow,” observed the 
woman in a hollow tone. The Captain’s name 
was John Drummond.” 

‘**Gracious Heavens! are you sure of it ?” cried 
William, springing up; but ere he could utter 
another word, the figure had vanished away. “Am 
I awake or dreaming,” he continued after a long 
pause, daring which he looked wildly around him,” 
and yet all is so real; so life-like! What if Iam 
losing my senses? Surely I was not asleep! My 
mind seemed as awake as at this moment,” and 
with such doubts he torment.d himself, till at day- 
dawn he heard a window unbolted, and rushing into 
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the house, was soon clasped in the arms of his de-; Americans, took command of the privateer ‘ Gray 


lighted, but trembling parents. Shark’ instead, and changing his name to John 
After several enquiries, William ventured to ask | Walker, so as !9 conceal his disloyalty from his 
when they had last heard from his brother, and a/ parents until end of the war, he bore many 


hundred weight seemed to fall from his breast, on/| prizes into pori, and was greatly valued by the 
being informed that his last letter, dated from Bos- |Americans. The ‘ Gray Shark’ being lately en- 
tou, mentioned that he had taken command of jose in conflict with the royal cruiser, the ‘ Val- 
vessel about to sail for the Southern ocean, and ture,’ was blown up from a cannon shot, which 
that they must feel no uneasiness, should they hear | entered into his hold, and your son, together with 
nothing for a long period. | every one on board, perished.” 

Mrs. Drummond now turned the conversation to} Thus was the unhappy trath established, which 
their new residence, which she described as being | William had so long hoped might prove otherwise. 
most convenient in every respect ; adding, that the! His twin brother, the companion of his childhood, 
old parsonage was to be pulled down ina few days. the friend, whose course he had so anxiously 

‘“‘ Dear Mother! was it not astrange notion to let | watched for many years, to be thus doomed to 
it out to a lodger?” asked her son, immediately death through his means! Ah! he felt that the 


recalling his midnight companion. legend was too true, that his midnight companion 
“I know of no lodgers but the mice, which I) was not the visitant of a disturbed dream! 

trust will not follow me into my new home, by rea-| We will not attempt to describe the mournful 

son vf hammering in the old.” | hours that ensued. The mother sat overwhelmed 


“No! no! I mean the lady whom I met last| with grief; the old pastor’s face grew almost stern, 
night sitting under the Yew-tree, and with whom | as he sought to repress his anguish ; while unable 
I had some conversation.” |to restrain his burst of agony, the hapless William 

The parents looked astonished at each other,| lamented himself loudly and continually as the 
while the mother exclaimed, “‘ we have no lodger, | cause of his brother's untimely fate.” ‘* Nay, it 
who could this have been ?” and when their son de-| was Providence, 1 will not say fate, which has 
scribed the interview, they both declared that he! caused this dreadful event,” said the father, press- 
must have been dreaming, and with his memory | ing his son’s hand in his. 
refreshed by revisiting the home of his boyhood, | William tried to believe it, but it was long be- 
had probably mingled the legend of “the Gray | fore he could be comforted. 

Lady” in his drowsy visions. In the course of a few days, he set off for Ply- 

William was almost ready to believe that their! mouth, there to receive the orders to be conveyed 
surmise might be true; and engrossed in subjects to America, and on reaching Lord Howe's fleet, 
of mutual interest among which William’s adven-!| he found all so actively engaged, as to induce him 
tures at sea were not forgotten, the day past till|to take a part in the conflict himself till the war 
at evening a servant came in with a package of | ended; when he returned to his native land, where 
letters, among which the pastor immediately re- | his parents were still alive. On reaching Liverpool 
cognised the hand writing of a friend in Liverpool. | the notary put into his hands his brother's will, by 
Breaking it open, he commenced reading its con-| which he found himself sole heir to a considerable 
tents, but presently it fell from his hands, and sink- ‘fortune. He was deeply affected by its last para- 
ing back into his chair, he exclaimed, “ Father in| graph, where John entreated him to sue for Eliza 





Heaven! It is too much! Too much!” Barlow’s hand, if she still remained unmarried. 
“For God’s sake! what ails you?” cried Wil-| It must be allowed that the young Captain’s 
liam, as he sprang to the old man’s assistance. thoughts had often secretly turned to this early 
“Read this, my poor, unhappy son!” was the and only object of his affection, but since this 
only reply. brother's disappointment, he had never felt it right 
William picked up the sheet and read as fol-| te build his happiness on his ill fortune. Now that 
lows : the wish was so clearly specified in this his last 
testament, he determined to yield to the fervent 





° } 
“ Dear Friend,—I regret to be the herald of inclinations of his heart, and on making anxious 


most unhappy news. Jenkins & Son inform me,| enquiries concerning the maiden, he learned that 
that they have just received a letter from Hudson she was still unmarried and contrived to win an 
& Co., Boston, who beg them to forward to you) introduction by writing to her and laying before her 
the following intelligence. You are aware that) John’s will. Her reply was highly satisfactory, 
the above mentioned Boston house, some time since | for she referred him to her uncle, Mr. Barlow, who 
employed the services of your son, John Drum-| yjewing the matter as a business affair, expressed 
mond, as Captain of one of their vessels equipped | himself well satisfied by her choice, and not only 
for the Southern Ocean. As the blockade of Bos-| pestowed on her a rich portion on the occasion of 
ton, however, took place before the vessel could! per marriage, which took place in a few months, 
sail, Drummond, who favored the cause of the' but left her a large fortune at his death. 
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Immediately after their union, the young couple 
set off for Wales, where the inmates of the new 
parsonage bestowed on their third daughter-in-law 
a most affectionate welcome. ‘The site of the old 
house was now occupied by a garden; and as Wil- 
liam led his bride to the seat beneath the yew tree, 
whose trunk was now decayed and crumbling with 
age, he related to her the legend, which was con- 
nected with the torn-down dwelling, and they wept 
together over the fate of the luckless John. 

Mary E. Lee. 





THE WANDERER. 


«( From the German of Goethe. ) 
BY C. L. L. 


Wanderer.—God bless you, young woman, 
And the blooming boy 
On your bosom! 
Let me here, beneath this rocky wall, 
Throw off my burden 
And rest by your side. 


Woman.—W hat brings you hither 
Through the heat of the day, 
Along the dusty path ? 
Do you carry wares from the city 
Through the county round? 
You smile, stranger, 
At my question. 


Wand.—No wares I carry from the city. 
The evening now becomes cool: 
Show me the fountain 
From which you drink, 
Good young woman.., 


Wom.—Here, up this rocky path. 
Go on before !—Through the thicket 
Goes the path to the hut 
In which | dweil, 
To the fountain 
Which I drink. 


Weand.—Traces of fashioning human hands 
Through the thicket! 
These stones thou hast not joined, 
Richly-strewing Nature ! 


Wom.—Farther up ! 


Wand.—An architrave covered with moss! 
I recognize thee, forming spirit, 
Thou hast imprest thy seal 
Upon the stone! 


Wom.—Farther, Stranger! 


Wand.—An inscription over which | tread, 
Not to be read! 
Ye have disappeared 
Deeply-engraven words, 





That were to show your master’s piety 
To following generations ! 


Wom.—Do you gaze, Stranger, 
At these stones? 
Up yonder, round my dwelling 
There are many stones. 


‘and.—Up yonder ? 


Wom.—Now to the left ; 
On through the thicket ! 
Here. 


Wand.—Ye Muses and Graces! 
Wom.— This is my hut. 
Wand.—The ruins of a temple ! 


Wom.—Down here 
Flows the well 
Which I drink. 


Wand.— Glowing, O Genius, 
Thou art moving 
Over thy grave! 
Above thee 
Has fallen together 
Thy masterpiece, 
O, immortal one-! 


Wom.—Wait: I'll bring the vessel 
For thee to drink from. 


Wand.—lIvy has clothed 
Your slender sacred forms, 
Ye lonely columns! 
How ye rise up 
From among the ruins! 
And thou, lonely sister there, 
How the dark moss 
On your holy capitals, 
Mourning, majestically looks down 
Upon those, 
Mould’ring at your feet, 
Your companions. 
In the thorny thicket’s shade 
Rubbish and earth cover them, - 
And the high grass wave o’er them. 
Is it thus, thou valuest, O Nature, 
The masterpiece of thy Masterpiece ! 
Insensible, thou destroyest 
Thy sanctuary, 
Sowest thistles in it. 


Wom.—How the boy sleeps! 
Will you rest within the hut, 
Stranger,—or will you rather 
Remain here in the open air? 
itis cool. Take the boy 
That 1 may go to fetch water. 
Sleep, love, sleep! 


Wand.—Sweet is your rest. 
How bathed in heavenly health, 
Quietly he breathes ! 
Thou, born o’er the remains 
Of the sacred past, 
May its spirit rest on thee! 
He ’round whom it moves 
Will enjoy each day 
With the self-enjoyment of the Gods. 
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Bloom on, full germ, 

Glorious ornament 

Of the early year, 

And shine before your companions. 
And when th’ encircling flower 
Has fall’n away, 

May then the richest fruit 

Rise from your breast 

And ripen to the sun! 


Wom.—God bless him! and sleeps he yet? 
I have nothing with the cool drink 
1 can offer you but a piece of bread. 


Wand.— How blooming all around 
And green! 


Wom.—My husband will soon 
Be here 
From the field. 
O stay, Wanderer, 
And eat with us 
Our evening bread ! 


Wand.— You dwell here? 


Wom.—Here between these walls. 
This hut my father built, 
Of tiles and stones 
From these heaps. 

Here we live. 

He gave me to a peasant 
And died in our arms :— 
Have you slept, my heart ? 
How lively and 

Playful he is. 

Little rogue! 


Wand.—Nature ever-germinating, 
To life’s enjoyment each one thou createst, 
Hast furnished with maternal care 
All of thy children 
With a heritage, 

E’en of a hut} 

High ’gainst the cornice 

Builds the swallow, 

Insensible what ornaments 

She may deface; 

The caterpillar for her brood 
Weaves ‘round the golden twig 
Her house. 

And thou, O man, amidst 

The lofty ruins of the past, 
Buildest up a hut 

To meet thy wants, 

And livest and mov’st over graves ! 
Adieu, happy mother! 


Wom.—Y ou will not remain ? 


Wand.—Heaven bless you 
And your boy. 


Wom.—God be with you. 


Wand.—Whither leads the path 
Over yonder mountain ? 


Wom.—To Cuma. 


Wand.—How far thither ? 


Wand.—Adieu. 

Direct my path, O Nature, 
—The Stranger’s wandering step,— 
While | pass 

Over sepulchres 

Of the sacred Past. 

Direct it to a safe retreat,— 
Safe from the North, 

And where 

The whisp’ring poplars 
Keep off the beams of noon, 
And when at eventide 
Home I return 

To my but 

Gilded by the sun’s last ray, 
May such a wife receive me 
With the blooming boy 
Upon her arm! 





HANNIBAL AND BONAPARTE. 


The Mediterranean and its shores have been from 

time immemorial the theatre of great events. The 

delightful climate, the exemption from tides, the 

fertility of the surrounding countries, especially on 

its northern and eastern shores, the number of fine 

harbors, have all contributed to give it unrivalled 

commercial advantages. ‘The most flourishing and 

enlightened nations of antiquity clustered around 

it, until it finally assumed its present appellation of 
Mediterranean, or Midland sea. 

At one of the most splendid of all the great cities 
now on its margin, about 238 years before Christ, 
was presented a scene of great interest and anima- 
tion. The two harbors of this emporium, which 
was situated on the southwestern edge of the sea, 
were both filled with ships. ‘The outer harbor con- 
tained trading vessels arriving and departing in 
great numbers; the inner separated from it by a 
wall, was completely covered with war vessels and 
transports, apparently preparing for some important 
expedition. The General and his army that were 
on the point of embarking, had just been engaged 
in sacrifice. The altars of Melkarth, the tutelary 
deity of the Carthaginians, were reeking with the 
blood of victims bestial and human, and from the 
hollow image of the dreadful Baal issued the 
stench of consuming flesh, when there suddenly ap- 
peared at the commander’s side, one whose mien 
strangely contrasted with that of the veteran sol- 
diers, and rough sailors, who stood around. This 
was a boy, whose person and countenance might 
have made him pass in a colder climate for 14 or 
15, but whose real age was only nine. 

He was perfectly formed, and moved with the 
utmost grace and animation. His complexion was 
nearly as dark as that of a negro; but the woolly 
head, the thick lips, the flat nose of the Ethiopian 





Wom.—Three good miles. 


were wanting. His symmetrical features as well 
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as elegant person, might have formed a subject for 
a Grecian painter or statuary. His flashing black 
eyes expressed a boldness, penetration, and sagaci- 
ty, far beyond what might have been expected from 
his age, even in that tropical climate. The sol- 
diers and sailors, many of whom evidently recog- 
nized the gallant boy, smiled on him, as he worked 
his way through the crowd to the spot, where the 
commander was busy in giving directions to his 
principal officers. . 

A stranger would at once have discovered a 
strong resemblance between this veteran General, 
and the stripling who was approaching him so ea- 
gerly. ‘The complexion, the outline of form, the 
features were the same ; but the sinewy limbs of 
the old man had not only reached their full devel- 
opment, but had been evidently indurated by con- 
stant toil and exposure. His brow was furrowed 
with the deep lines of care, and bore tokens of deep 
mortification, if not of serious disaster. Yet his 
countenance immediately relaxed from its usual ex- 
pression of stern, yet melancholy resolution, when 
his eye rested on the animated movements and stri- 
king appearance of the young Hannibal. Muchas 
Hamilear mourned over the sinking fortunes of his 
country, he derived some consolation from his son’s 
extraordinary promise. He therefore gazed on him 
with parental pride, as he asked him what had in- 
duced him to leave his weeping mother for a scene 
so unsuitable to his tender years. 

*¢ Unsuitable,” exclaimed Hannibal, “ it is the 
only scene fit for a warrior’s son ; it is the scene in 
which I wish to live and die: my dear father, will 
you not permit me to accompany you to Spain ?” 

“‘ My gallant boy, you are not yet ableto endure 
the fatigues and hardships of a camp, stay to com- 
fort your mother, until you are old enough to be my 
companion.” 

“ Father, I can bear any fatigue; my frame is 
hardy, and, even if it were not, the spirit which I 
have inherited from you, would sustain me in every 
toil. I cannot remain with women, while my best 
friend and instructor is far away.” 

The old soldier was strongly moved and hesita- 
ted a moment, ere he replied —*“ You shall accom- 
pany me on one condition.” 

** Name it—it must be hard indeed, if I do not 
fulfil it to the letter.” 

“Listen to me, my boy. Carthage was once 
the mistress of yonder sea, and rapidly extending 
her dominion over all its important islands. Buta 
power, with which she long maintained amicable 
relations, and which had no naval pretensions until 
recently, has shorn her of this supremacy, and ex- 
pelled her from Sicily and Sardinia. The insur- 
rections of our African subjects, which we have 
just quelled, show that our hold on them is very 
frail, while our enemies, the Romans, have set foot in 
Spain, and are determined to share with us that fine 
country, which has been handed down to us, as a 





sort of inheritance from our ancestors, the Pheenj- 
cians. The object of this fleet and army, is to se- 
cure our possession of that peninsula, with all its 
rich mifes, to extend our influence with the na- 
tives, and, when we have driven the Romans over 
the Pyrenees, to follow them, gathering auxiliaries 
in our progress through Gaul, and at last, having 
crossed the Alps, to pour down like an avalanche 
on Italy. You shall go with me, share my coun- 
sels, see my plans matured, and, if I die too soon, 
execute them, by taking vengeance on the accursed 
Romans, and raising your country to former power 
and grandeur. Will you swear on this altar eter- 
nal enmity to the Roman name ¢” 

Hannibal, whose ardent soul had been completely 
kindled by the enumeration of his country’s losses, 
and the development of his father’s plan for retriev- 
ing them, readily assented. His father led him to 
the altar, smoking with the blood of victims just 
sacrificed, and there bound him, in the presence of 
assembled thousands, to manifest on the earliest op- 
portunity that hostility to the Roman people which 
should end only with his life. 

This done, the boy’s preparations for departure 
were soon made, and his adieus soon spoken, for the 
name Barcae, said, in the Carthaginian language, 
to mean lightning, well characterized the family to 
which he belonged. His own, which is, being in- 
terpreted, the “ favor of Baal,” may be considered 
ominous of the remarkable success which attended 
his early campaigns. 

We shall now transfer our readers to another and 
far humbler scene, which occurred more than two 
thousand years after the one which we have just 
been describing. 

About five degrees a little to the north of west 
from Carthage, is situated a small town, on an is- 
land third in size among those in the Mediterranean, 
but greatly inferior to many in fertility and resources. 
Its people, rough like its surface, have been always 
distinguished by their hardihood and spirit of wild 
independence. ‘Too small for the permanent main- 
tenance of an independent government, this island 
has successively belonged to Phenicians, Pho- 
ceans, Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, Genoese and 
French. The Corsicans were always restless and 
impatient subjects, and never submitted to the feu- 
dal system, once almost universal in Europe. Some 
ten years before the period of which we now speak, 
Genoa, wearied with ineffectual attempts to estab- 
lish her odious authority in the island, had trans- 
ferred her claims to France. That powerful coun- 
try had easily defeated the efforts of the brave pa- 
triot Paoli to establish a free government, and, dri- 
ving him into exile, compelled his countrymen to 
receive the yoke. 

Some of Paoli’s followers had not only submit- 
ted, but had insinuated themselves into the favor 
of the French Governor. One of these who had 
with difficulty been dissuaded from sharing his for- 
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tunes, when he fled to England, was now residing 
near Ajaccio, said to have been founded by a son 
of Ajax, and in ancient times bearing the name of 
Urcinium. 

At this gentleman’s residence, a short distance 
from the town, one beautiful morning inthe month of 
April, 1779, there was heard an unusual bustle. The | 
establishment was plain, but respectable ; in its pi- | 
azza might be seen its master and mistress, both 
persons strikingly handsome, surrounded by a 
group of beautiful children. Among them was a 
boy of 12 and another of 10, whose evidently de- 
pressed spirits the elder and milder-looking brother 
was attempting to cheer. The parents seemed di- 
vided between joy and grief, and while actively en- 
gaged in preparations for the departure of some 
member of the family, occasionally paused, to cast 
a look of mingled pride and melancholy at the 
younger of the two boys. This son’s features | 
were regular, his eyes uncommonly brilliant, and 
the bold and decided expression of his countenance 
only partially obscured by a passing cloud of sor- 
row. His person, notwithstanding his youth, was 
sufficiently developed in that warm region, (for al- 
though the latitude is that of Boston, the climate 
is very warm,) to admit the commencement of mil- 
itary training. He was starting to the military 
school at Brienne, in which Count Marboeuf, the 
French Governor, had just procured him a place. 





When the time of departure came, the smaller 
children gathered around, the elder brother held 
him by the hand, and his father bade him an affec- 
tionate, but almost silent adieu. But the mother, 
whose face bore marks of high energy and intel- 
lect, and with whom he was an evident favorite, 
took her darling boy aside. 


“* Napoleon,” said she, ‘* the world is now before 
you, be industrious, be prudent, be daring, and you 
will crown yourself and me with honor. Your 
country is no longer free ; but you have before you 
a wider field of enterprise, opened by its very mis- 
fortunes. Distinction is attainable by merit even 
in France ; you have good blood in your veins, and 
you have a head and spirit on which the proudest 
Frenchman cannot look down. If kept down in 
France, you can seek elsewhere that military glory 
which it is your fate to attain. Farewell, my brave 
boy, remember your mother’s counsel and your own 
high destiny.” 

As his mother spoke, the blood mounted to her 
son’s dark cheeks, his eye flashed, and his whole 


departing ship, until nothing was longer visible on 
its decks. 

Seventeen years after Hannibal sailed from the 
port of Carthage, we find him about four degrees 
northwest of Ajaccio, at the western base of the 
Alps, heading a large army. Carthaginians, Nu- 
midians, Belearic islanders, Spaniards, Ligurians 
and Gauls, were all found in that multifarious host. 
He had just succeeded in the difficult task of trans- 
porting his army, with all its baggage and elephants, 
across the deep and rapid Rhone, and although 
** November’s sear and yellow leaf” had already 
appeared, was pressing on to those mighty snow- 
clad barriers which separated France from Italy, 
or, in ancient phraseology, Transalpine from Cis- 
alpine Gaul. 

How comes this quondam Carthaginian boy, 
now in the vigor of early manhood, into a region 
before untrod by foot of Carthaginian soldier * 

To answer this question, it will be necessary to 
go back, and briefly trace his career from his first 
presentation to our readers. 

He had never revisited his native country. His 
father had retained him in Spain under his own eye 
and pupilage. His literary education was not ne- 
glected, for Carthage was a colony of that Pheni- 
cia from which letters had been introduced into 
Greece, and Hamilcar was far too great a man to 
undervalue literary culture. But his darling ob- 
ject, as well as that of his son, who had early im- 
bibed all his enthusiasm on that subject, was to 
make the young man a great commander. For 
this it was not enough that he should perfect him- 
self in all martial exercises, that he should be fa- 
miliar with the routine of a camp, and all the tac- 
tical maneeuvres then practised, that he should train 
himself to hardihood and daring in desultory war- 
fare against the fierce Spaniards. All these things 
he did; but his father’s sagacity perceived that far 
more was necessary for the accomplishment of his 
ultimate purposes. It was needful that he should 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with the re- 
sources and deficiencies of Carthage, and all her 
dependencies, and more especially of Spain, which 
was regarded as a great prize, on account of its 
agricultural fertility and mineral wealth. It was 
essential that he should understand the strength, 
and the weakness, the peculiarities, and the policy 
of those formidable adversaries, whose insatiable 
ambition, indomitable courage and perseverance 
were already grasping at universal empire. It was 
important to the success of his great plan, that it 





face was lighted up by enthusiasm. ‘ Never,” said 
he, “ will I forget your counsel. I will fulfil my 
destiny, or perish in the attempt.”’ 

His mother stooped, parted the dark hair on hs 
forehead, kissed it, dropped a single tear, and then 
led him to the carriage which conveyed him to the 
French vessel in which he embarked. His parents 
accompanied him to the shore, and gazed on the 


should not be suddenly developed, but that those 
who carried it into execution, should “ bide their 
time.” To the patience requisite for this purpose, 
was to be added the insinuating address necessary 
fur gaining the confidence and affection of the 
Spaniards and other nations, whose co-operation 
was desired. Above all things, the young man 
was to be inspired with an undying love of Car- 
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thage, and hatred of Rome, a hatred similar to that 


in the Spanish peninsula. In spite of great odds 


which in after times, with far less excuse, prompted | he gained a complete victory over some of those 


the “ Delenda est Carthago” of the elder Cato. 
His long absence, which, under other circumstan- 
ces, might have perhaps cooled the ardor of his 
patriotism, as it was, probably heightened the feel- 
ing in the bosom of Hannibal, by keeping him from 
witnessing with his own eyes whatever was offen- 
sive in the theory and practice of the Carthagi- 
nian government. ‘The hatred and opposition of 
the aristocracy to the Barcine or his father’s fac- 
tion, were not allowed to lessen his whole-souled 
devotion to all the best interests of his country. 

For eleven years Hamilear was engaged in 
moulding the character, and directing the energies 
of his extraordinary son. When the father was 
killed in battle, the son, although still very young 
was associated in command with Hasdrubal, son- 
in-law of Hamilear, who for several years longer, 
skilfully prosecuted the grand scheme of Spanish 
conquest and colonization, and ultimate war with 
Rome. He subdued most of Southern Spain to the 
Iberus, and, while he made, and himself observed 
a treaty binding the Carthaginians, not to extend 
their operations beyond that river, it was evidently 
a mere rope of sand, whenever its infraction became 
the interest of Carthage. He built another Car- 
thage, which became the centre of his power in 
Spain. 

Immediately after his assassination, the young 
Hannibal was selected to fill his place, and the 
ehoice of the soldiers was ratified by the Carthagi- 
nian Senate. 

His ardor, when no longer checked by the pru- 
dence of older heads, could not brook inactivity, and 
he set himself at once to the execution of his great 
scheme. He sent ambassadors to survey the routes, 
and request an undisturbed passage through Trans- 
alpine Gaul, and to solicit the Cisalpine Gauls to 
shake off the Roman yoke, which was peculiarly 
galling, from having been recently imposed on the 
necks of this fierce and brave people. This route 
for the invasion of Italy, may have been chosen for 
two reasons. First, the Carthaginians having lost 
their naval supremacy, were not so likely to under- 
take a naval expedition. In the second place, by 
the exploit of effecting so difficult a passage, he 
would secure the co-operation of those Gauls with 
whom the Romans, as was afterwards said by one 


gloria, sed pro salute. ‘The emissaries of Hanni- 
bal, having reported that it was “ difficult, but not 
impossible” to cross the Alps, he determined to fol- 
low in the track which had been assigned to Her- 
cules by tradition, and, by the splendor of his 
achievement, at once strike terror into his enemies, 
and inspire with hope those inclined to become his 
allies. 

As soon as he had completed these reconnois- 
sances and intrigues, he commenced operations in 





g,|acterized all his subsequent movements. 








fierce Northern mountaineers, who in after ages 
long defied the power of imperial Rome. He took 
the strong and bravely defended Saguntum after a 
siege, in which he was himself severely wounded 
in the thigh, and for a time disabled. He then 
passed the Iberus with a very large army, whose 
ranks however were considerably thinned by his 
conflicts with the nations between that river and 
the Pyrenees, by the necessity of leaving troops to 
keep them in subjection, and finally by the failing 
hearts of many Spaniards whom he permitted to 
return home. 

He pushed forward the 60,000 men who were 
left him with all the speed and energy which char- 
In the 
language of the Roman satirist, Pyrenaeum Trans- 
iit. He pushed on with unabated speed through 
the country of the Southern Gauls, whose friend- 
ship he had not been able to secure, and placed 
himself on the Eastern bank of the Rhone, before 
the Roman commander Scipio knew that he was 
in that region. The age of steamships and elec- 
tric telegraphs had not arrived, and the means of 
communication between Spain and Italy were then 
so uncertain and tedious, that the Roman Senate 
had despatched an army by sea to Spain, with the 
hope of nipping in the bud the scheme of Hannibal. 
Great therefore was the astonishment of the con- 
sul, when he learned that his enemy was already 
in the heart of Gual. He landed his force, expect- 
ing to contest the passage of the Rhone, but never 
saw any of the Carthaginians, except a small body 
of cavalry, which he defeated : it was not the poli- 
cy of Hannibal to await in Cisalpine Gaul the issue 
of a general battle. He avoided the Roman army, 
and, having made every preparation which circum- 
stances permitted, was about commencing the as- 
cent of the Alpine chain, “ despite the rage of the 
winter” and the anticipated assaults of the brave 
mountaineers. At this point we shall leave him 
for the present. 

We shall pass over 2000 years, and transfer the 
attention of our readers to the region where the 
same Alps sink down on the Mediterranean. We 
shall there find an army commanded by the Corsi- 
can boy who left his home as a simple cadet. His 


‘troops were not a mixture of black Africans, swar- 
. . . | 
ef their own historians, always contended non pro. 


thy Spaniards, and fair-haired Gauls, supported by a 
herd of those monstrous animals which the orientals 
had converted into warlike engines. The modern ar 
my was all Gallic, or to use the name derived from 
the German Franks, all French. They had recently 
made a bold stroke for the freedom implied in that 
name, and, not content with their own emancipa- 
tion, had become the propagandists of revolutionary 
principles throughout Europe. They were now 


engaged in a war with the emperor of that Ger- 
many, which had, in past ages, sent down its hordes 
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of bold freemen to regenerate Southern Europe. 
The soldiers of Germany were now fighting the 
battles of despotism against the descendants of 
those very Franks and Burgundians who had emi- 
grated from her borders. 

Bat how came that little boy, from one of the’ 
most insignificant possessions of France, and that | 
so recently acquired, to be at the head of one of 
her most important armiest How had he risen’ 
during those seventeen years into such distinction ¢ | 

As already hinted, one of those great crises had | 
occurred, in which all men of great practical talent | 
rise by their native buoyancy to the proper level of 
their powers. Otherwise he might have languished | 
in obscurity, a “* Cromwell guiltless of his country’s | 
blood.” 

Placed, not under the tuition of his father, but at| 
a provincial military school, Napoleon Bonaparte 
had soon attracted attention by his genius and ap- 
plication, and being transferred to a higher school 
at Paris on that account, there sustained and even 
increased his reputation. After an examination, 








approved by some of the first scientific men in| 
‘ ° ° e ° | 
France, he received his first commission at the 
During his long absence| 


early age of sixteen. 





such conduct merited. Escaping with difficulty 
from a tower which he had taken, and defended to 
the very borders of starvation, he, with his whole 
family, was banished. 

But his adopted country soon gave him an ap- 
pointment, that opened to his ardent gaze the long 
vista of coming glory. The people of ‘Toulon, dis- 
gusted with the excesses of the Jacobins, bad called 
in the aid of the English government. ‘They were 
the allies of England, as the people of Saguotum 
were of Rome. Napoleon commanded the artillery 
in the force sent to reduce this town, denounced as 
an enemy of liberty and of France. 1t soon fell by 
a plan which his intaitive sagacity had suggested ; 
but like Hannibal, he was wounded in the thigh, 
although it did not withdraw him from the active 
superintendence of his operations, as it did the an- 
cient general. Most of the leading citizens of 
Toulon escaped by flight, not by suicide, as had 
been the case at Saguntum. But the Jacobins dis- 
played more than Punic cruelty and treachery to- 
wards the remainder. The young artilleryman, 
however, although not particularly soft-hearted or 
scrupulous, must be exonerated from any voluntary 
participation in their butcheries. The overthrow 


from his native country, his attachment to it had|of the Terrorists, the party to which he was then 
not, as in the case of Hannibal, been kept alive by | attached, over-clouded for a time the brilliant pros- 
the precepts and influence of a father and other re- | pects opened to him by the capture of Toulon, and, 
latives ; Bonaparte’s father had despaired of his) during a short period, actually occasioned his con- 


country’s independence, and the young man was a 
beneficiary of the French government. While 
therefore he had in a great measure Jost that local 
attachment, which, in the heart of the Carthagi- 
nian, survived an absence of thirty-six years, he 
had imbibed no strong attachment to the French 
monarchy, but shared largely in the revolutionary 
principles of the period. 

His first real service was against his father’s old 
friend Paoli, who finding himself deceived in his 
first favorable impressions concerning the tenden- 
cy of the French revolution, had acted on his 
changed opinions, and in vain solicited the aid of 
Napoleon in the resistance which he had organized 
against France. His young favorite’s French eda- 
cation and associations, his real or politic attach- 
ment to Jacobinism then in the ascendant, and his 
eagerness for a larger field of enterprise, deterred 
him from devoting his high genius to the establish- 
ment of his country’s independence. In vain did 
his father’s old commander remind him of their 
joint efforts, and sufferings in that noble cause, 
and stimulate the youthful ambition of the son to a 
rivalry of those heroes that he admired so much in 
the descriptions of Plutarch. His father was dead, 
and his mother, whose energy and decision were 
his best inheritance, wanted the influence, if not 
the inclination, to engage him in this romantic en- 
terprise. Not satisfied with neutrality, he bore 
arms against his hereditary friend, and native isl- 
and, and experienced the defeat and disaster which 


Vout. XIV—54 


finement. During this interval of inactivity, his 


ardent imagination formed schemes of oriental 
achievement and conquest, not destined to be real- 
ized. Being recommended as a man “ who would 
not stand upon ceremony,” he aided the base 
rump” convention, in crushing those honest citi- 
zens who were endeavoring to thwart its selfish 
and dangerous designs, and received his reward in 
the command of the army of Italy. 


That army was probably about equal to the Car- 
thaginian’s in number, but wretchedly deficient in 
cavalry, in stores of every kind, and even in food, 
and watched by forces vastly superior. But his 
soldiers were all Frenchmen, exulting in having 
recently struck off their shackles, and in the vic- 
tories achieved by their arms in other regions. 
Although here dispirited by temporary circum- 
stances, they possessed all the French elasticity, 
and were capable of being inspired with all the 
enthusiasm of plunder and liberty. His deternm- 
nation to invade Italy, formed suddenly, and not 
like Hannibal’s, after long meditation and prepara- 
tion, was just the expedient to inspire his soldiers 
with ardor, and Europe with astonishment. It 
mattered not to him that he was sprung from Ita- 
lian blood; he and his army were destitute, and 
eager to relieve their destitution by Italian spoils. 
It mattered not that he had no previous concert 
with the people of Lombardy; he trusted to the 





restless spirit then prevalent in Europe, to range 
these down-trodden serfs of Austria under his ban- 
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ners. He trusted by his system of concentration! a mountain torrent, ere it has lost the impetus ac- 
to vanquish in detail, and remove from his onward quired in its rapid descent. Beaten, wounded, and 
path the superior forces in front. We shall leave saved only by the gallantry of his son, the great 
him at present to the indulgence of these daring | Africanus, he retreated, and awaited the arrival of 
hopes, and ascending the Alpine ridge, watch the his brother consul. But that other consul, in his 
progress and fate of the army which twenty cen-|rashness and over-confidence, had similar, or even 
turies before had begun the ascent of those rugged worse fortune. Thus were the obstacles to his 
summits. | Southern progress, which were interposed by those 

We can perhaps best appreciate the effect of that two consular armies, removed. Yet the soldiers 
difficult march by looking forward to the end of of that nation which Horace had made Hannibal 
twelve years from its commencement. | compare to the Hydra, like hydra’s heads, seemed 

The ardent boy at the Carthagenian altar, the to multiply by disaster and destruction. Hannibal 
energetic youth, to whom in vain opposuit natura encountered, too, on the Apennines, a wintry storm 
Alpemque nivemqu, ehad become the greatest com-| more severe than any weather he had felt even on 
mander of the age, wise in council and irresistible the giant Alps, and nothing but his iron energy and 
in the field. Hardships and watching had dimmed | skill could have taken his army safely through the 
the brightness of one eye, and marred the beauty | ‘deep sloughs of Etruria. After he had mastered 
of his visage ; but the other retained all its original | | all these difficulties, and had lured the brave, but 
fire, and had acquired that expression of profound rash Flaminius into an ambuscade fatal to a third 
penetration which is the result of long- continued | | army, his immediate march on Rome was expect- 
familiarity with important and difficult affairs. ‘ed. But his policy seems to have been rather to 
| dry up the fountains from which her great resources 
| flowed, than to break up the reservoir in which the 
| streams concentred. He marched towards Sam- 
But that cheek had lost the bloom of youth, and | nium, Lucania and Campania, regions where the 
bore strong tokens of reckless exposure to Alpine inhabitants, retaining a longing after their ancient 
snows and Italian heats. Yet his form was stil] , independence, could easily be seduced into revolt 
unbent, and his constitution unbroken. by a successful and artful invader. 

His army was stationed in the Southwestern} The Romans once more took the field with great- 
portion of Italy, near Canusium, and there watched er numbers than ever, and, contrary to the opinion 
by a force under M. Claudius Nero, without any | of their wiser and braver general, met the enemy 
apparent intention on either side of bringing on aj on the fatal plains of Cannae. The more numerous 
decisive contest. Hannibal was awaiting a rein-| cavalry, and unmatched skill of Hannibal, again 
forcement under Hasdrubal, who, in spite of the| triumphed over a force double his own; but in 
Roman force, under the Scipios, had forced his! spite of this, he again failed to march on the Ro- 


The lines of thought upon his cheek 
Did deep design and counsel speak. 
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way out of the country, and reached Cisalpine | 


Gaul by the same route which his brother had pur- 
sued. 

Let us go back and see how, and through what 
vicissitudes, things had arrived at this condition. 


It had not been without a deadly struggle with | 


man capital. Roman writers also charge him with 
a still greater blunder in stationing his troops at 
Capua, where they becaine completely enervated 
by luxury. It is plain that no General could have 
entirely secured an army Worn down by the hard- 
ships of the Alps, the Apennines, and marches, 





the rocks, the glaciers, and the people of the Alps! from the corrupting effects of victory and plunder, 
that Hannibal had succeeded at last in carrying| and the relaxation produced by the delicious cli- 
over his army diminished by half, exhausted, frost | mate, and seductive pleasures of Campania. Yet 
bitten, and of course ill-prepared for action. But! there can be no clearer proof that the evil has been 
early action was indispensable to fix the wavering | greatly exaggerated by the Roman writers, than 
Gauls, and to crush the gallant people who, although | the fact that for many years afterwards, when every 
astonished at the bold manceuvre which he had just | effort to expel him had been made by Fabius Maxi- 
accomplished, were prepared to resist his farther | mus and Marcellus, the shield and the sword, he 
progress to the death. Scipio, who had not been continued to be the scourge and terror of Italy. 
able to overtake him in Gaul, had sent on his own | The brave Marcellus, at the period of which we 
troops to their original destination, and sailing back | now speak, had been killed in an ambuscade, and 
to Northern Italy, had led some newly raised levies | the wily and inflexible Fabius was no longer in 
to meet the invader. command; Rome was in a more critical condition 

It would have been as hopeful a task to stop the |than she ever had been previously. The union 
current of one of those Alpine streams, whose beds | of the armies and the genius of Hannibal and Has- 
he had just crossed, as to check the onward pro- | drubal might have changed the fate of the world. 
gress of Hannibal. But Scipio was not the man| The elder Scipios had both fallen in Spain, and, 


to shrink from danger, and throwing himself across | although the younger had avenged the fall of his 
his path, met the fate of those who attempt to stem father and uncle by some brilliant seecesses, yet the 
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consequences, if not the character of his victories, | for the purpose of making the emperor of Sarmatia 
must have been greatly overstated by the Roman|and Scythia an unwilling ally, in his great conti- 


historians. They certainly did not prevent Has- | nental crusade, against that small Western island 
drubal’s leaving Spain in possession of a large | which remained untouched by French soldiery or 
treasure, and reaching Italy with a force, which, if French policy. Distance, climate, and the mur- 
united with Hannibal’s, would have made the Car-| murs of those whose rights, comforts, and interests 
thaginians completely triumphant. The second he regarded as a slight sacrifice to his vain-glory, 
Carthaginian army found the Gauls much more | in vain combined to deter from the enterprise the 
friendly than they had been to the first, because | grasping ambition and iron energies of Napoleon. 
experience had convinced them that their country | In vain was he reminded that the stubborn valor of 
was threatened with neither conquest nor injury, and the Russians had al ways rendered his successes over 
the passage of the Alps was greatly facilitated by them dear purchases, and warned that, on their own 
the sort of road whick Hannibal had made. But this/ frozen plains, his victories, like those of Pyrrhus, 
advantage, as we shall see, was completely lost,| might prove absolutely destructive. At heart des- 
owing tothe interception of Hasdrubal’s despatches, | pising the Christian superstition, he was led by 
intended to inform his brother, already apprized of | fatalism, by his star, which he imagined an infalli- 
his arrival in Italy,of the plan which he had chalked | ble guide to victory. 
out for their combined operations. But it is full time to trace the career by which 
What has become of the little Corsican whom we | he arrived at this pitch of presumption. 
saw endeavoring to “turn the flank of the Alps”| His rise had indeed surpassed every thing re- 
in mild April weather, and not, like the Carthagi-| corded in history, and had been such in its com- 
nian, defying the icy storms of winter amid the | mencement, its rapidity, and the astonishing height 
the highest passages of that lofty range? To|to which it had carried him, that no head which 
counterbalance the advantages of the modern,|ever sat on human shoulders, could have borne it 
an army greatly superior in numbers, and in equip-| without intoxication. Taking command of an army 
ments, consisting not of naked and undisciplined | inferior in number, dispirited, without clothes, with- 
barbarians, but of trained soldiers, commanded by | out provisions, without cavalry, without pay, he had 
brave generals, to whom they were accustomed, | not only forced his way into the fair fields of Italy, 
was awaiting the onset of a young man unknown} but had almost annihilated five superior Austrian 
to fame and to his army. Did he conquer, or did | armies, led by brave and experienced commanders, 
he fail? We shall answer this question, according | and thus in one single year thrown completely into the 
to our plan, by leaping over a considerable space | shade the exploits of every other modern Generah 
of the time which followed, and seeing what was, He had in the same space shown himself an able and 
then his position. successful diplomatist, by revolutionizing Northern 
Sixteen years after was witnessed the most pow- | Italy, while he sent its spoils to fill the empty trea- 
erful armament which Europe, or indeed the world | sury of France, and adorn her repositories of art. 
had ever seen. The ruler of France had control | Not satisfied with Europe as a theatre of action, he 
over more than a million of soldiers, a host, which| carried his arms to the distant East, into those 
armed and equipped, as it was, would have been| fields on which Alexander, and Cesar, and Ceeur de 
greatly an overmatch for the army of Xerxes, had| Lion once fought. But victorious as he was on the 
it been five times as numerous as Mendax Graecia| plains of Egypt, and the mountains of Palestine, 
represents, and every man in it brave as the elder| he advanced neither his moral reputation, nor the 
Cyrus. Nearly all Western Europe furnished | true interests of his country. 
troops and quotas for the stupendous expedition in| Returning from what he perceived must be a 
which the great nation was now engaged. Who) fruitless expedition, he rid France of the feeble 
is now at the head of this great nation? Is it a| and corrupt government which disgraced it, to the 
Bourbon, whom his people disgusted with the evils| great joy of the nation at large, which looked only 
of anarchy has restored to his throne, and who is| at the immediate result, without considering means 
endeavoring to blind them to the gradual restora- | or consequences. 
tion of the old tyranny, by the dazzling splendorof| As soon as he had somewhat cleansed away the 
his foreign conquests, or is it a “ champion and a| corruptions at home, and given new energy to the 
child” of the revolution. It is indeed a child of|civil administration, he plunged into his proper 
that great convulsion, but now greatly ashamed of| warlike element again. Instead of now creeping 
his origin. The young Corsican who dreamed that | around the base of the Alps, he boldly scaled their 
he might be “king of Jerusalem,” had risen far| highest summits, emulating the example of Hanni- 
above his most brilliant anticipations. He is not| bal, and pouring down his unexpected troops into 
only emperor of la belle France, but dictator of|the same fruitful and beautiful plains. He had in- 
Europe. He is marching at the head of half that| deed no enemies, nor elephants to retard his march 
million of men that he had in arms, towards a re-| difficult as that march was, in spite of the aid af- 
gion which the flightof Romaneaglesneverreached, forded by the mountaineers, both from the rugged, 
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ness of the way, and the encumbrance of those 
thondering engines, which were at once more formi- 
dable and more manageable, than the animal en- 
gines of oriental warfare. Hannibal had owed his 
victories to his great superiority of cavalry frenati 
et frenati, which were eminently useful in the 
champaign country of Lombardy ; but the inferiori- 
ty of Bonaparte in this arm had well-nigh occa- 
sioned his defeat at Marengo; yet his skill and per- 
severance triumphed over this disadvantage, as 
they had done over the precipices and glaciers of 
the Alps. 

Austria was again at his feet, and the short in- 
terval of peace which he granted to his prostrate 
foe, only gave him leisure to place the imperial 
crown on his head, and to prepare for a new and 
wider career of conquest. 

When he again took the field, it was against two 
emperors, for the Russian Czar had now buckled 
on his armor, to meet the daring power which was 
threatening the repose and independence of Europe. 
His General Suwarrow had, in the absence of Bo- 
naparte, beaten the French, and it was hoped that 
the obstinate and untamed valor of the Russians, 
might check the flight of those eagles which bid 
fair to emulate the Roman. 

Vain thought! The sun of Austerlitz rose 
not to obscure, but to brighten the escutcheon of 
France; “the battle of the emperors,” laid the 
pride of Austria in the dust, and drove the Musco- 
vites back to their Northern hive. 

* The sword and the dominions of the great Fred- 
eric were seized by the strong and grasping hand 
of Bonaparte. 

Again he met the Russian hordes, and again he 
triumphed over their iron steadiness at an immense 
cost of life. The Czar himself for a time became 
a minion of Bonaparte, and united in the impotent 
attempt to destroy the only great power which 
never bowed the knee to Baal. 

But the persevering Austrian, seizing the oppor- 
tunity, while Napoleon was engaged in his un- 
righteous invasion of Spain, took the field against 
his fated conqueror. Leaving to inferior hands the 
conquest of the Spanish peninsula, the French 
emperor flew to Germany, and by a series of ma- 
neuvres, perhaps the most masterly in modern 
warfare, completed the degradation of the Austrian 
empire. 

Yet, instead of pressing his advantage, as was 
his wont, he heartlessly deserted the wife of his 
youth, and sought a new bride in the house of his 
prostrate enemy. He was now apparently on the 
highest pinnacle of his greatness. Uniting the 
splendor of his own revolutionary achievements to 
the apparent safeguard of an alliance with one of 
the oldest dynasties in Europe, he seemed to those 
who saw only the surface of things to have laid the 
foundations of an hereditary empire. 

Believing this he determined to crush his quon- 











dam ally, the Czar, now the only refractory conti- 
nental potentate. It was for this purpose that he had 
mustered all his hosts and collected all his quotas 
from his Prussian, Austrian, Italian and other vas- 
sals. It was for this that he had assembled on the 
Vistula the most formidable army ever ranged un- 
der one banner, to invade that vast empire which 
the Swedish madman had fruitlessly attacked, and 
which the genius of the great Peter had consoli- 
dated. We shall hereafter see whether he found 
a Narva or a Pultowa. 

When we parted from Hannibal, he was anx- 
iously expecting intelligence from his brother Has- 
drubal, and in the meanwhile watching Claudius 
Nero near Canusium. No sooner had Nero inter- 
cepted those importaut despatches than he planned 
and executed one of the boldest maneuvres in the 
history of war. Leaving his camp unnoticed by even 
the matchless vigilance of Hannibal, he traversed 
nearly the whole length of Italy with Hannibalian 
speed, gathering volunteer reinforcements at every 
step, and secretly united himself with the other con- 
sul, then facing Hasdrubal. The gory head of his 
slaughtered brother first apprized Hannibal of his 
adversary’s departure and return, and at the same 
time informed him that the plans and hopes of his 
whole life were blasted. That bold march of Nero 
had probably decided the fate of the world for ages 
tocome.* But even this heart-rending disaster did 
not at once drive the Carthaginian from the coun- 
try which it had been the cherished scheme of his 
whole life to conquer. For four years longer, six- 
teen in all, did he maintain himself with little aid 
from home, in the very heart of a region then the 
most warlike on the globe, against a host of able 
and experienced generals. Most wonderfully had 
he succeeded in living upon his allies, without 
alienating their affections, and kept together an 
army composed of several nations, differing widely 
in language, habits, and temper, without serious 
mutiny or desertion. But the hour had come and 
the man,” destined to lay his own and his country’s 
hopes in the dust. Recalled to defend his native 
soil, he left Italy with the growl of a lion disap- 
pointed of his prey, and sailing to Africa, there 
met a “foeman worthy of his steel.” In Livy’s 
account of the conference between him and Scipio, 
we are pleased to see amid national hostility and 
personal animosity, 

Shine martial faith and courtesy’s bright star, 
Through all the wreckful storms that cloud the brow of war: 


Yet Scipio, despite his courtesy, saw plainly 
that it was a struggle for life and death, in which 
every advantage should be pressed, and would 
therefore listen to no terms, which did not com- 
pletely humble and degrade Carthage ; and anxious 


* Since writing the above, we have seen that Professor 
Creasy reckons this among his “ six decisive battles of the 
world,” in his able and interesting articles under that title, 
published in Bentley’s Miscellany. 
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as Hannibal was to temporize, nothing short of im- 
perious necessity could reconcile him to utter dis- 
grace. 

At Zama, his enemies themselves being wit- 
nesses, he did every thing which skill, or energy, 
or dauntless valor could accomplish. But fortune 
was against him, and his career of victory, as a 
Carthaginian general, was forever closed. 

It was in a far different climate, and by means 
altogether different, that the decline of the modern 
Hannibal was to commence, and 


He who had defied all Europe's strength 
Beneath his own weak weakness sunk at length. 


That immense army with which, contrary to the 
advice of his best counsellors, he had trusted to 
make another imperial worshipper fall down before 
the European Juggernaut, had been annihilated by 
Russian cannon and Russian frost. The battle of 
Borodino and the retreat from Moscow are the 
most revolting scenes in the history of modern 
warfare. We are accustomed to regard the Rus- 
sians as more than half savages and altogether 
slaves crushed almost out of the very form of hu- 
manity by oppression. But in this campaign they 
proved themselves true patriots and heroes, ready 
to peril life and property in defence of their coun- 
try however enslaved. Moscow was burned by the 
hands, not of Frenchmen but of Muscovites, and 
Bonaparte was not slow to perceive that such an 
act “boded great misfortune” to him and to an 
army whose after sufferings no imagination can 
conveive, nor pen describe. It was a scene which 
should have sickened him completely of warfare; 
but this iron-hearted chieftain only considered it a 
signal for greater, but fruitless exertions. 

The cringing vassals of his sunshiny days fell 
from him in adversity, and made him feel that some- 
thing more than the will of one man was required 
to affect a permanent union among nations differ- 
ing in language, institutions and ‘interests. 

Even his father-in-law, and Murat, to whom he 
had given his sister’s hand, and a throne, joined 
the hostile league. Genius, energy, skill, the re- 





policy of the French dictator. The wild Tartar 
and the fierce Cossac now united with the Aus- 
irian and Prussian, so often beaten and trampled 
on, in exulting over the “ capital of the world.” 
The imbecile race of Bourbon was once more on 
the throne, while the hero of a hundred fights, on 
whom the world had just been gazing with awe, 
was banished to an insignificant islet near the one 
which gave him birth. His native country would 
have been a more appropriate retreat, had he been 
capable of repose. 


But fate decreed not so; the imperial bird, 

That in his neighboring cage unfear'd, unstirr’d, 
Had seem’d to sleep with head beneath his wing, 
Yet watch’d the moment for a daring spring. 


But this was destined to be the last swoop of the 
king of birds; those inferior fowls, which had once 
fluttered in cowardly humility around him, now 
gathered courage from his recent overthrow, and 
their own numbers. The northern eagle, which, 
although in youth, fascinated by his eye and his 
caresses, had shaken off the spell, and first dip- 
ping his beak in his blood, had aided in bringing 
him to earth, now that he was up again, was sail- 
ing to the renewed assault in the full vigor and 
majesty of his matured pinions, That island fal- 
con which had never for one moment quailed be- 
fore the French eagle, when “ soaring in his pride 
of place,” now led the van of his assailants. 

To drop metaphor, Bonaparte was now to find 
his Scipio and his Zama. The modern Scipio, 
like the ancient, had won some of his greenest 
laurels on the battle-fields of the Spanish penin- 
sula; but the object of those battles was not to 
conquer Spain, but to free her from the invader. 
Like Scipio he had never sustained a defeat, but 
was more fortunate than he in the complete at- 
tainment of his object in the peninsular war.* 
Wellington had no father’s plans to follow, nor in- 
junctions of vengeance to obey; he followed the 
suggestions of his own genius in avenging his 
country and its allies. Scipio’s troops at Zama, 
although greatly inferior in number to Hannibal's, 





sult of long experience, seconded by perfect ac- 
quaintance with his own troops and resources, as 
well as with those of his enemies, were in vain 
exerted. His star, which often invisible to others 
had always before appeared to him, as a guide to 
victory, was no longer in the ascendant, was now 
hid from his own eyes. Yet still he fought on, 
and was the last to abandon heart and hope. 

The Scythian, the Goth, the Sarmatian and the 
German, are now poured on southern Europe, not 


as in days of yore, to secure abodes in softer | 


climes and richer fields, possessed by an effemi- 
nate and worn-out race. ‘The armies of the South 


were all veterans, long accustomed to victory un- 
der his banner, while his opponents consisted of a 
‘small fragment of his great Italian army, rein- 
forced by levies of raw Carthaginians and Nomi- 
dians. Wellington's army was equal to Bona- 
parte’s in number ; but he had few of his old troops 
with him, and more than half his force was a 
mixture of several nations allied tv great Britain. 
Scipio seems to have had no advantage, but the 
discipline and confidence of his less numerous 
troops. Wellington had chosen his own position, 
where he quietly awaited the onset of the French, 
many of whom had been marching all the night 





had attempted to carry their conquests, where no/| before, and in the afternoon was aided first mo- 


Southern banner had ever before waved, and to 


enforce on those Hyperborean regions the arbitrary 


* See the parallel between Scipio and Wellington more 
fully carried out in Prof. Creasy’s Article. 
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rally and then physically by the approach of the 
Prussians. Yet the French Emperor, as the Car- 
thaginian before him, did every thing possible for 
a great General to avert defeat; but the wand of 
his power was completely broken at Waterloo. 

After the fatal battle of Zama, Hannibal bent 
the whole force of his mighty genius to retrieve 
his country’s losses. The nature and success of 
those efforts proved him to be a great statesman, 
as well as atrue patriot. A corrupt aristocracy 
having engrossed the management of the Cartha- 
ginian finances, had added embezzlement to the 
baurdeas of war and tribute. Hannibal brought 
these peculators to justice, with all the iron energy 
of his nature. This deserved severity might have 
enabled Carthage to pay the sum promised to the 
Romans, and gradually recover her independent 
position. But this system was not more unwel- 
come to the Romans, than to those citizens, whose 
dishonesty it exposed to just disgrace and punish- 
ment. These cormorants, under pretence of pro- 
pitiating the Romans, sent forth to wander on the 
face of the whole earth, the hero, whose patriotism 
neither absence, nor misfortune, nor age had chill- 
ed. He found no “ rest for the sole of his foot,” 
for his undying hatred of Rome was reciprocated 
by an unceasing Roman persecution. This perse- 
cution was the highest tribute to his genius, show- 
ing that his single head was a dreaded obstacle in 
the path of Rome towards universal dominion. 
Had Antiochus heartily embraced the plans of 
Hannibal, it is possible that even the victorious 
eareer of Rome might have been arrested. But 
the Syrian king felt that his Carthaginian guest 
could not play a secondary part in any enterprise, 
and therefore never trusted him fully, or followed 
his advice entirely. After his fall, no other dared 
to protect him openly, and concealment became 
his only resource ; the Bithynian monarch, in whose 
dominions he had taken refuge, neither protected 
him nor delivered him up to the Roman ambassa- 
dor. A self-inflicted death seemed the only means 
of escape from the hated Romans and an ignomin- 
ious execution. 


Finem anime que res humanas miscuit olim, 
Non gladii, non saxa dabunt, nec tela; sed ille 
Cannarum vindex, ac tanti sanguinis ultor 
Anoulus. 


His tomb may be seen in that region which the 
barbarism and tyranny of centuries have desolated. 
His penitent country never had the opportunity to 
atone for injustice to him living by posthumous 
honors. ‘The glory and independence of Carthage 
were extinguished with its greatest commander. 

Where died the modern Hannibal? He died, as 
he was born, on a small and rocky island; but it 
was not that of his birth, nor was it washed by 
the sea which so long formed the centre of human 
civilization and grandeur. It was in that magnum 





mare to which a Carthaginian mountain has given 
its modern name, and in a remote part of it, unex- 
plored in ancient times, save by Carthaginian nav- 
igators. He was a prisoner to those modern Ro- 
mans whose firmness had remained unshaken by 
his most brilliant martial achievements, and by his 
most daring coups d’état, and whose prince, either 
from conviction, or from policy, he had called “ the 
most powerful, the most constant, and the most 
generous of his enemies.” It was in the vigor of 
manhood when the understanding is usually in its 
full maturity, and the bodily powers unimpaired, at 
the age of forty-six, that the disturber of modern 
Europe was condemned, not as before, to the gov- 
ernment of an insignificant principality, but to a 
real and sad captivity. The poor privilege which 
Hannibal had enjoyed of relieving his constitutional 
restlessness by change of place was denied to Bo- 
naparte. 

Lurking disease, brought into activity by con- 
finement and anxiety, within a few years, put a 
period to that turbulent existence. The brightest 
blade rusts soonest when confined within its sheath. 

A storm of nature was raging around his dying 
couch; but the moral world which he had so long 
disturbed, was at peace. Neither literature, nor 
philosophy, nor religion satisfied the cravings of a 
soul on which ambition had set its everlasting seal. 
In his last words and, doubtless, in his last dis- 
turbed thoughts, he was at the head of his army. 
With war in his heart he passed to his dread ac- 
count before the God of peace. 

His desire that his remains should be deposited 
in France, “ the land he loved so well,” was at first 
disregarded. But twenty years afterwards, the 
love, and still more the vanity of the French, were 
satisfied by the restoration of one dead, who, with 
all his faults and crimes, must ever be identified 
with the glory of that nation, and deserved a thou- 
sand times better than the bigoted and debauched 
Louis the title of Grand Monarque. His heart, 
after death, became the prey of vermin, as in life, 
it had been devoured by the demon ambition.* The 
preservation of his body may be considered omi- 
nous of his permanent hold on the admiration of 
his adopted country. The bright colors in which 
his character has been invested by the imagination 
and affection of his blind followers may fade and 
disappear like the garments around his corpse, but 
must ever leave a solid and indestructible residuum. 

Hlaving thus cast a bird’s-eye glance at the ca- 
reer of these two extraordinary men, in which 
those familiar with history will readily discover 
some liberties which we have taken, we may be 
expected to sum up the evidence and pronounce 
judgment on their comparative merits. 

If asked, which was the greater General, Han- 
nibal or Bonaparte, we should probably answer 


* Said to have been half eaten up by one of the rats 
which infested Longwood. 
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with most prudence in the style of the Scotch 
ambassador to the vain Elizabeth, Hannibal was 
the greatest General of his time, as Napoleon was 
of his. The circumstances of the two were so 
completely different, that we cannot measure them 
by any common standard. 

The literature of Carthage perished with its 
walls and with its vessels. No Punic historian 
tells the tale of Cannae, Metaurus, and of Zama. 
The account most favorable to Carthage, among 
those which have reached us, was written by a 
Greek, who after seeing his native country subdued 
by the Romans, became the follower of the second 
Africanus, and actually witnessed the final over- 
throw of Carthage. Yet after all his praiseworthy 
attempts to procure accurate information, we can- 
not suppose that a history composed by one thus 
under the spell of Roman ascendency, and deriving 
his knowledge principally from Roman sources, did 
ample justice to Rome’s great enemy. 

But admitting his and even the narrative of Livy 
to be strictly true, and entirely uncolored, they want 
the minute details, which at once interest and in- 
struct us in the case of Bonaparte. The enemies 
of the latter indeed triumphed ; bat the records of 
his nation, and the accounts of his friends are not 
lost. His nation not only survives, but is now prov- 
ing its super-abundant life by a new revolution. We 
are not compelled to rely on the representations of 
foreigners, and enemies, while the press teems 
with French memoirs and histories. We may be 
dazzled and bewildered by cross-lights, but need 
not grope through the twilight which partially con- 
ceals the career of Hannibal. 

Yet in spite of this disadvantage, the latter stands 
out in bold relief, as the master spirit of his age. 
Listen to Livy describing his interview with Scipio, 
Congressi sunt, non sue modo etatis maximi duces, 
sed omnis ante se memoria omnium cuilibet regum 
imperatorumve pares. Again, speaking of his con- 
duct at Zama, Omnia et in praelio, et ante aciem, 
priusquam excederet pugnd expertus ; et confes- 
stone etiam Scipionis, omniumque peritorum mili- 
tia, Ulam laudem adeptus, singulari arte aciem eo 
die instruzisse. This we admit does not place 
Hannibal above Scipio, and may be designed to ex- 
alt Livy’s favorite hero by elevating his vanquished 
rival; but it is significant that he does not claim 
superiority for that hero, as the English do for 
Wellington. 

We find also a strong indication of the prevalent 


sentiment, in a Roman author, not an historian, who | 


had entirely a different purpose from any compari- 
son of military genius. We refer to that true pa- 
triot Juvenal, who, in an abandoned age, so strongly 
expressed his grief and rage at his country’s degra- 
dation. While adducing, in his tenth satire, the 
most conspicuous examples of wealth, power, elo- 
quence and martial fame, it is remarkable that he 
selects no Greek nor Roman commander, but the 





| hated Carthaginian, as the great representative and 








—_—= 


type of military glory. 


Expende Hannibalem; quot libras in duce summo 
Invenies? 


Now we can scarcely account for this indirect 
admission of his supremacy, except by supposing 
that supremacy to be an universal conviction on the 
minds of well-informed Romans. 

The military pre-eminence of Bonaparte in the 
nineteenth century will scarcely be questioned by 





any, but an Englishman. 
'_derful powers, and, intoxicated by success, attempt- 
|ed impossibilities, his failure is no impeachment of 


If he overrated his won- 


his genius, but only of his prudence and modera- 
tion. 

But passing from opinions to facts, Jet us see 
what was the condition of their respective nations 
when these heroes flourished. 

When Hamilcar and his son-in-law Hasdrubal, 
determined to prepare in Spain the means of ano- 
ther, and far more desperate contest with Rome, 
Carthage, although still rich and powerful, was 
evidently on the decline. In the first Punic war, 
she had lost her Sicilian province, Sardinia, and 
above all her naval superiority. Her treasury had 
been drained, not only by the expenses of the 
former contest, but by the sums which she had 
been compelled to pay the Romans. 

Livy indeed states that Carthage was never 
stronger than when the second Punic war com- 
menced. Nam neque validioras opibus ulle inter 
se civilates genlesque contulerant arma, neque his 
ipsis tantum unquam virtum aut roboris fuit. Ad- 
mitting, for the sake of argument, the consistency 
of this with well-known facts, it is plain that the 
comparative strength of Rome was far greater than 
in the first conflict. She had more completely de- 
veloped that remarkable character which stamps 
‘her the marvel of history. She had gradually ex- 
tended and consolidated her sway over all Italy, 
and although the Cisalpine Gauls, and some of the 
other conquered tribes were still restive, her gov- 
‘ernment had been on the whole so judicious, that 
defections to Hannibal were far less extensive than 
might have been anticipated under the circumstan- 
ces. The oppression of the Carthaginian subjects 
was, on the contrary, sufficient to produce the most 
dangerous revolts without any foreign solicitation. 

At the commencement of Bonaparte’s first Italian 
campaign, the French government was the weakest 
and most inefficient that can be conceived. With- 
out money, without honesty, without vigor, it was 
no less jealous of its great commanders, than of its 
enemies. Yet lamentable as had been the effects 
of the revolution in other respects, it had, in spite 
of its early horrors and disorganization, given ten 
fold vigor to the nation, by diffusing those resources 
which had been so long locked up in the hands of 
the clergy and noblesse, or by them squandered in 
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luxury, by opening a career of distinction to ple- 
bleian talent, and inspiring the ardent enthusiasm 
of recent emancipation. The usual success of the 
French arms proves that these circumstances coun- 
terbalanced even the imbecility of the directory. 
The spirit which animated the French people 
was contagious, and had disseminated itself more 
or less throughout Europe. ‘The sympathy of the 
lower classes with the revolution was almost uni- 
versal. Bonaparte’s career was one triumphant 
progress, until he provoked the animosity of the 
nations, as well as sovereigns whom he assailed. 
The tri-colored flag was at first the emblem, if not 
of republican liberty, at least of political reform, 
and the introduction of a new system, by which old 
corruptions would be purified, and merit, not blood, 
become the passport to distinction. But when ter- 
rible experience convinced them of their mistake, 
and made it apparent that the French policy was 
radically selfish, and the French rale every where 
oppressive, a violent reaction ensued. The Aus- 





trians and Germans, who had been, in their days of 
disaster, ridiculed as inferior beings, exasperated | 
by long-continued injury, began to show them- 

selves more worthy of their ancient reputation. 

The Prussians, who had been so terribly beaten at 

Jena, only twenty years after the death of the great 
Frederic, retrieved their reputation in France and 

the Netherlands. The Russians under Suwarrow, 

at Eylau, Friedland and Borodino, had clearly 

shown that submission to Napoleon's decrees was 

never the result of necessity, but of the personal 

ascendency which he acquired over their youthful 

sovereign. Above all, Britons were the modern 

Romans, whose steady courage never yielded either 
in the cabinet or in the field, and, whatever may 

have been the motives of their politicians, proved 
the great bulwark of European liberty. All these 
nations, save the Russians, were in about the same 
stage of civilization as the French, and their mili- 
tary training and experience fully equal. 

The soldiers of Carthage were mostly merce- 
naries, whose only motives were pay and plunder, 
whereas the hardy Italian farmers, who constituted 
the Roman armies, were also stimulated by national 
pride, and love of country. The tactics:and arms 
of the Roman infantry are said by Polybius, a com- 
petent judge, to have been more formidable than 
any others then known in the world. Hannibal 
gave strong evidence of his opinion on this subject, 
by arming most of his Africans at the battle of 
Cannae with weapons taken previously from the 
Romans, unless we suppose this to have been done 
from necessity, not choice. But his selection of 
his best troops as the recipients of those weapons, 
seems to indicate the contrary. His superiority in 
cavalry is considered by Polybius his principal ad- 
vantage. It has heen customary to ridicule ele- 
phants as a force so precarious as to be utterly 
contemptible. But their constant use by some of 


the greatest generals of antiquity, and especially 
the trouble taken by Hannibal, who well knew their 
value, in transporting them over deep and wide riv- 
ers, and snow-clad mountains, and in supplying the 
places of those which were lost, should make us 
pause before pronouncing a sweeping sentence of 
inefficiency. 

There was no essential difference between Bona- 
parte and his enemies, in the arms, equipments, 
discipline, or mercenary character of their troops ; 
but the impetus given to the spirit of the French 
nation and soldiers by the revolution, was irresisti- 
ble by the vielding medium against which it was 
directed. England like Rome had a decided naval 
superiority. 

Altogether it may be said that as far as their na- 
tions and forces were concerned, Napoleon was in 
a more favorable position than Hannibal. This 
remark cannot be extended to their personal posi- 


i tion. 


The ancient was descended from one of the first 
families in his country in reputation, popularity and 
influence ; a large majority of those in power were 
his warm supporters. He had an army trained un- 
der his father and brother-in-law, and had inherited 
from them their skill, their plans, and the treasures 
which they had been laying up for the very purpose 
to which he devotedthem. His education and his 
thoughts had been directed to a single object from 
childhood. He was no mere theorist in war, but 
had often been in battle against the brave Span- 
iards. 

Sprung from a family comparatively obseure, 
and that not French, the modern inherited from his 
father, neither that influence which would bring 
him forward in the army, nor these great military 
schemes, which in the case of Hannibal were ma- 
turing during two generations. He commenced 
his career, as a lieutenant, and his humble position, 
as he frankly admits, gave a revolutionary cast to 
his political sentiments. When he was raised to 
the command of a French army the soldiers did 
not recognize with delight the form and features of 
their old commander, and afterwards forget the 
resemblance in admiration of his own great quali- 
ties. His army, government, and himself were 
equally destitute of money, and of supplies. He 
felt that his own efforts must realize his youthful 
dreams of glory. With the confidence of genius, 
he said to one who thought him too young for so 
important a command, “In one year I will be old 
or dead.” In twelve months he became, in his own 
sense of the word, far the oldest general in Europe. 
If he afterwards possessed a great advantage over 
Hannibal in the complete control of France and her 
conquests, he owed it to himself, and not to circum- 
stances. 

Hannibal does not appear to have introduced any 





new arms, or engines, or to have used any novel 
system of tactics or discipline. 
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Bonaparte cannot be said to have invented his 
system of concentration, any more than Lord Ba- 
con can be said to have invented inductive reason- 
ing. There can never have been a period since 
man’s creation, when he did not draw general con- 
clusions from particular facts; the glory of Bacon 
was to appreciate and demonstrate the value and 
proper application of this mode of reasoning. So 
no savage chieftain can ever have been blind to the 
advantage of attacking a single straggler among 
his enemies with three of his own warriors; and 
Alexander, Hannibal, and Cesar doubtless acted 
on this common-sense principle, just in proportion 
to their skill and circumstances. Frederic the 
Great, surrounded by enemies, each more power- 
ful than himself, preserved himself from ruin by 
their separation alone. But it was reserved for a 
young man, who had never seen war on a great 
scale, nor been under the tuition of any great com- 
mander, to give perfect system to this mode of oper- 
ation, and by its daring practice to overwhelm ad- 
versaries, who were very slow in imitating his 
example. 

Both had the high daring indispensable to the 
complete success of genius in any department; but 
in the ancient, it was far more under the control of 
prudence. He never darkened his moral or mili- 
tary fame by a Spanish invasion like Bonaparte’s, 
or a Russian campaign. 

On the other hand, Bonaparte rose from an hum- 
bler station to a much greater height of power. 
When four armies were beaten by Hannibal, and 
five by Bonaparte, within twelve months after they 
respectively entered Italy, their merit may seem to 
be nearly equally balanced. If Hannibal had at 
first greater resources than Napoleon, he encoun- 
tered far greater obstacles in the passage of the 
Alps, and in the stubbora resistance of the gallant 
Italians. But Hannibal was in the meridian of his 
glory just after the battle of Cannae; if the ap- 
proach of Hasdrubal brought him nearer to the at- 
tainment of his object, it placed him no higher in 
the temple of fame. In his first Italian campaign, 
Bonaparte had only commenced his progress to- 
wards empire and glory. With all the resources 
of France at his command, he did not ascertain 
that impossible was good French, until he turned 
his back on the Kremlin. Victorious as he always 
was, the Carthaginian found at an early period, 
that victory, and the complete conquest of Italy 
were different things. His country’s neglect of 
his wants, the persevering efforts of Rome, and the 
skill and caution of her commanders, soon con- 
vinced him that there were obstacles which not 

even his genius could overleap. 

Hannibal’s own officer Maharbal said to him, 
Vincere scis; viclorid uti nescis. The charge ap- 
pears to have been in some degree warranted by 
facts. After neither of his four great battles of 





appear to have pressed his advantage with all the 
energy to be expected from his character. The 
circumstances accompanying the first two show 
plainly why he did not immediately press forward. 
But the reasons for not marching on Rome, afler 
the massacres of Trasimene and Cannae, are by no 
means so clear. It may be urged that his plan was 
to destroy Rome rather by cutting off its resources, 
than by a direct attack on its strong fortifications, 
which would have occasioned considerable delay, 
that his troops and himself were less fitted for 
sieges than for operations in the open field, and 
perhaps that he feared driving the Romans to des- 
peration by the capture of their metropolis. Yet 
it can hardly be maintained that any or all of these 
apologies are sufficient. 

Bonaparte hesitated on two or three occasions, 
when placed in circumstances of great danger and 
difficulty. But when triomphant, he always struck 
at the heart of his enemy; his motto was always 
en avant. He strained every nerve, military and 
diplomatic, to make his victory fruitful of great re- 
sults. 

But Hannibal, if less skilful in improving advan- 
tages, had far more tact in conciliating allies and 
dependants. We have the positive testimony of 
Polybius that, during his sixteen year’s stay in Ita- 
ly, “*in the midst of various fortune” his soldiers of 
so many various nations “‘ never mutinied against 
him, nor quarreled among themselves.” He so 
well maintained his position and influence among 
his Italian allies, that even four years after the 
death of Hasdrubal, the state of affairs in Africa, 
and not in Italy, compelled his departure. Had he 
been less artful and insinuating, the necessity of 
living on the inhabitants, must long before have 
driven them to a levy en masse, which would have 
resulted in his absolute expulsion. 

Bonaparte too had an insinuating address ; but it 
was too often overbalanced by his tyrannical tem- 
per, and it is well known how soon he alienated 
the nations whose sovereigns he had beaten, and 
whose welfare he professed to have so much at 
heart. 

Altogether we, not without hesitation, should as- 
sign the military palm to the modern commander. 
His improvement in the art of war, the buoyancy 
with which he rose from an humble station to an 
elevation unparalleled in history, and the sagacious 
energy with which he extracted the last possible 
advantage from every success, in the estimate of 
genius, must ontweigh the superior caution, and ad- 
dress of the Carthaginian, who was never so com- 
pletely the “ spoiled child of victory.” The sweet 
use of “ disappointment and adversity,” taught him 
more wisdom and moderation. 

When we come to a moral comparison, we must 
reverse that decision. Hannibal’s was an age of 
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infant science, of heathen darkness, of bloody su- 


perstition, unenlightened by revelation. Bona- 
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parte’s was one illuminated by science, by philosophy 
and Christianity, in which the deadly pressure of 
civil and ecclesiastical tyranny and corruption had 
been greatly lightened, if not entirely removed. 
We must, however, in justice, remember that men 
without this pressure to which they had been long 
inured, were buoyed up into the loftiest heights of 
of folly and extravagance, and that it was a period 
of fiery trial, in which the principles of few with- 
stood the ordeal. 

Yet, with all this allowance, we cannot be blind 
to the fact that Napvleon’s essential principle of 
action was wrong. He was an adventurer ready 
to embrace any where any opportunity of personal 
aggrandizement. The means, whether by Jacobin 
pamphlets, by Mahometan manifestations, by sum- 
marv executions, by carnage on the battle-field, or 
by odious espionage,—the place, whether France. 
Turkey, Egvpt, Spain, or Russia were to him in- 
different. When he told his brother Lonis, that 
the first ohject of his care must be “the Emperor, 
the second France, and the third his own kingdom 
Holland,” he arranged the motives which he thought 
should govern all mankind, according to his own 
ideas of their precedence. 

He loved indeed the conntry which he ruled, but 
only as part and parcel of himself. He wished to 
improve its condition and institutions only so far as 
was consistent with his ewn despotism. The com- 
plete attainment of absolute power in France, and 
of immense influence throughout Europe, exposed 
him to fearful, almost irresistible temptation. As 
he loved France, because it was a ready instrument 
of all his designs, so he hated England, as the stand- 
ing obstacle to their aceomplishment. 

Hannibal’s ruling motive was far nobler. His 
country’s independence, to be attained by the over- 
throw of Rome, was the object to which he devoted 
his life. He seems never to have coveted a higher 
siation than that of first citizen of Carthage, or to 
have contemplated tyranny. Wemay condemn his 
intense hatred of Rome, but must remember that it 
was sucked in with his mother’s milk, was the first 
precept which his father gave, had been cherished 
by his own reflections, and sanctioned by the uni- 
versal sentiment of the age. He possessed, in an 
eminent degree, what were then regarded as car- 
dinal virtues, courage, fidelity to his country, and 
ardent patriotism. He has been charged with ha- 
bitual cruelty by the Romans ; but the allegation is 
denied by Polybius, and seems to be unsupported 
by facts. That in such an age, a man, so circumstan- 
ced, scrupled at shedding blood, or inflicting injury 
when necessary for his purposes, is neither asserted 
nor is it probable; but the proof of his wanton barbari- 
ty is wanting. Indeed his long-continued popularity 
with his allies and troops, is a strong indication of 
the contrary. If he usually indulged his forces in 
pillage and massacre of the Romans, it was part of 
his policy, and only the common practice of an age, 











when slavery or death was the lot of the vanquished. 
His sparing the lands of Fabius Maximos, and bu- 
rying the body of Marcellus, are traits of generosi- 
ty, of which we recollect no examples among his 
enemies. The bloody head of his brother was the 
only token which they ever gave him of their mag- 
nanimous courtesy. 

With far less apology, Napoleon early manifested 
a recklessness of injury and suffering in the attain- 
ment of his objects. When some persons in Lom- 
hardy rose on their French invaders, he did not 
treat them with forbearance, as honest patriots 
whom it was his unpleasant duty to control, but as 
brigands and traitors. In imitation of the Romans, 
he seized those monuments of the fine arts which in 
modern warfare have been usually esteemed sacred. 
This was but the mild commencement of those out- 
rages on a great scale which he continued to per- 
petrate in person, and by his lieutenants. These 
may be extenuated by the tyrant’s plea necessity ; 
but that can hardly avail him in some cases of indi- 
vidual cruelty. such for instance, as the murders of 
the Duke d’Enghien,* and the bookseller Palm, 
whose worse case been less noticed on account of 
his humble condition. His Corsican love of re- 
venge, and childish sensitiveness to attacks from 
the press, led to these infamous acts. 

If Punica fides in the Roman vocabulary, became 
synonymous with bad faith, on the other hand, * To 
lie like a bulletin,” became proverbial in France 
itself. If Hannibal, in his blows at Rome, disre- 
garded treaties and the rights of neutrals, Bona- 
parte imprisoned his guest Ferdinand, and seized 
the Pope, with whom he was at peace, within the 
walls of the Vatican. 

In domestic relations, no comparison can be in- 
stituted between the two, because we know abso- 
lutely nothing about those of Hannibal. 

We are not much better informed in regard to 
his condvet in political affairs. That he was an 
able statesman, his honest and successful adminis- 
tration after the battle of Zama, and his manage- 
ment during a series of years in Spain and Italy, 
conclusively proved. But we have the mere out- 
lines of the transactions, and those outlines from the 
Romans. They distinctly admit his ability, integri- 
ty and success, while they insinuate no charge of 
selfish ambition. 

Bonaparte’s civil talents were only second to 
his military. A master hand, an iron grasp were 
necessary at the period, when he arose. He re- 
duced the chaos to order; but it was the order of 
despotism. The avenues of office were kept open 
to all who had the best qualifications ; bat office- 
holders were no longer servants of the State, but 
of the Emperor. He established a good code of 


* For Napoleon’s defence against the charge of murder- 
ing the Duc d’Enghien, see a review of Montholon's “ His- 
tory of the Captivity” in the January number of the Mes- 
senger for the present year.—Ed, Mess. 
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laws, but when it suited his purpose, interfered with 


their fair administration. He erected buildings, he 
digged canals, he made roads ; but they were main- 
ly designed to feed his own and the national vanity, 
and to furnish means for further conquests. By 
his police, he tyrannized not only over men’s words 
and actions, but over their very thoughts. 

The influence of Hannibal’s policy ceased with 


the independence of his country. 


That of Bona- 


parte is still felt in France now republican. He 
gave the prestige of splendid success, shape, and 
permanence to the warlike system of the old re- 
public. If that belligerent policy should now be 
resumed, the remembrance of his exploits will 


contribute greatly to the result. 


Should Europe 


be again kindled into a general blaze, we may ex- 


claim 


E’en in his ashes live their wonted fires. 


GENIUS. 


Spirit immortal and divine ! 


Whose calm and searching eye 
Look’st forth upon the universe, 


Its wonders to descry— 


Whose eagle-wing, resistless, proud, 
Hath soared above each misty cloud 


That o'er us darkly spread— 
I bow before thee, as of old 


The Grecian bowed to her who told 


The Uracles of dread. 


il. 


For thou art Nature's prophet—priest, 


Anointed by her God, 


And dwellest in her sacred courts 


By others all untrod: 


To thee alone ’tis given to raise 


The veil that shrouds from mortal gaze 


Her mysteries sublime, 


To hear her sweet and solemn tone 
Revealing wonders else unknown 


In all the lapse of time. 


Ill. 


And more—the human heart is deep, 


And passionate and strong, 


But thou may’st read its sealéd page 


And search its depths among ; 


May’st bow it with thy spell of might, 


Or urge it to a prouder flight, 
A loftier desire,-— 


Till yielding to thy high control 
The newly-wakened, eager soul, 


To purer things aspire. 


IV. 


Thou dwellest on this lowly earth, 


Majestie and alone ; 











Thy home is in a brighter clime, 
Near the Eternal’s throne ; 

And evermore, in tameless might, 

Still strivest thou to wing thy flight, 
Its glory to attain ; 

E’en as the eagle turns his eye, 

Though fettered, to his native sky, 
And struggles with his chain. 


Vv. 


Men gaze in strange and wondering awe 
On thine inspired brow, 

But reck not of the hidden things 
That darkly sleep below ; 

Nor how thou spurnest earth's control, 
What voices haunt thy troubled soul,-- 
What shadows round thee play :— 
Thy dreams are all of future bliss, 
Of other worlds—and e’en in this 

Thy name shall not decay! 


VI. 


Sage! musing in thy lonely cell-- 
Aspiring, yet serene ; 
Tracking afar the light of truth, 
Through darkness dimly seen,-- 
A thousand minds thy truths have caught, 
And pondered o'er thy lofty thought, 
In inspiration high : 
A thousand minds have scanned the page, 
Made clearer by the lapse of age, 
In which thy treasures lie! 


Vil. 


Bard !—lo! the thrilling strain that poured 
Thy soul’s deep melodies, 

Have waked in many an echoing heart 
A thousand sympathies ; 

Have lived through years of dull decay 

When princely names have passed away, 
That were a glory then, 

Till every word hath thus become 

Like to a thrilling voice of home, 
In the deep hearts of men! 


Vill. 


And ye o’er whose inspired sou!s 
Strange shapes of beauty gleamed, 
Embodied to the gaze of men 
In forms of heaven that seemed,— 
The marble atill in beauty lives, 
The pictured canvass but receives 
New value from decay ; 
And both shall perish ere the name 
Of him who gave them unto fame 
Hath passed, like them, away. 


IX. 


And they, to whom were given the gift 
Of inspiration’s tongue,—- 
Upon whose high commanding words 
Senates in rapture hung ;-- 
And they, the dauntless chiefs, and brave, 
On battle-field and ocean-wave, 














Who won a lofty fame, 
Lo! deathless, and defying time, 
A thousand monuments sublime 
Commemorate each name! 


xX. 


Thus Genius lives—its spirit caught 
From heaven’s own height afar, 

Shines tranquil ’mid the gloom of earth, 
An ever-guiding star: 

A shining mark that’s given to show 

To those who darkly tread below 
The way our pathway tends ; 

A beauty and a mystery, 

A prophecy of things to be 
When earthly being ends! 


XI. 


A prophecy of glorious things— 
Of holy things and bright, 

Which we behold not through the mists 
That dim our mortal sight ; 

A voice that whispers from afar 

Telling of wondrous things that are 
Where perfectness hath power ! 

A light to guide the spirit on 

Till that celestial state be won 
Which was our primal dower. 


XII. 


Thou shalt go forth in prouder might 
And firmer strength ere long, 
And truth shall guide thee on thy way 
With revelation strong; 
And thou shalt see with wond’ring eyes 
The thousand mighty mysteries 
That round our being cling ; 
Unfolding truths whose shadows lie 
Darkly before the doubting eye, 
Our souls bewildering. 


XIll. 


High souls have gazed on wondrous things, 
And men have called them dreams,— 

But they are such as shadowed stars, 
Upon the mirroring streams ; 

We gaze upon the phantom-glow— 

Alas! we gaze too much below,— 
And strive to grasp in vain, 

But Genius turns his gaze afar, 

Where like a pure and shining star 
The glorious truth is seen! 


XIV. 


Go forth, thou spirit proud and high, 
Upon thy soaring flight! 

Thou art the messenger of God, 
And He will guide thee right, 

Go proudly forth, and fearlessly, 

For many a hidden mystery 
Awaits thee to unseal ; 

And men shall gaze in rapt surprise, 

On wonders that to darkened eyes 
Thy brightness shall reveal ! 


Richmond. 
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THE TWO COUNTRY-HOUSES. 


BY P. P. COOKE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Imposing was the array that wound down the 
hill of Winisfalen. The country had gathered to 
honor the obsequies of a good, generous, and be- 
loved citizen. Colonel Hunter had bought his 
mourners in advance: paying in the benevolent 
deeds of a long life. Many, very many, wept gen- 
nine tears as his time-broken body was drawn in 
that solemn, and slow-moving hearse, to be placed 
away in the melancholy burial ground, where the 
Hunters of many generations—their bows broken, 
and their sandals of speed unstrang—lay moulder- 
ing away into the fate of all humanity. I cannot 
linger over the ashes of this good old man. The 
great life of the world closes over the individual 
dead, like waves over a sinking ship. Grieving a 
little, or much, the many, in whom the pulse of 
health yet beats high, put away the band of som- 
bre crape, give a few profound thoughts to the so- 
lemnities of death, and go back to the busy course 
upon which the wheels of life are still flying and 
flashing. I must imitate this universal desertion of 
death for life to which the necessities of human ex- 
istence rudely drag us: or to which, perhaps it 
would be better to say, a kindly oblivion gently 
leads us. 

After the funeral, search was made amongst the 
papers of the dead man for his will. One day’s 
search proved fruitless. The second produced a 
partial result. A will was found of a very old 
date. By this will Colonel Hunter devised Win- 
isfalen to his brother Godfrey Hunter of Missis- 
sippi; and bequeathed the whole of his personal 
property to Henry Hunter, the eldest son of God- 
frey. This will, or paper purporting to be a will, 
recited certain family grievances, mixed up of pol- 
jtics and an injudicious marriage, as reasons for di- 
verting his property from its natural inheritor, 
Lewis Hunter. A codicil recited the death of 
Lewis Hunter, and left to his infant daughter, about 
this time received with her mother under the roof 
of Winisfalen, the sum of $10,000. No one im- 
agined that this would prove to be the last will and 
testament of Colonel Hunter. His love for his 
grand-daughter, and his intention to give her the 
greater part of his large estate were generally 
known. ‘The search continued for days, and when 
it had been conducted to a result of despair, N ’ 
the old lawyer, drawn from a sick bed by the emer- 
gency, made all commence anew, taking the house 
room by room. Robin maintained that he had 
heard his master tell Gamil of his purpose to leave 
the bulk of his property to Mary, that Gamil had 
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read a will.so disposing of the property, and that 
the old gentleman had directed him to return it to 
the pigeon-hole, tvhere it and other papers had been 
kept with the fishing tackle. The pigeon-hole 
contained a bundle of papers, but no will was 
amongst them. Gamil, in consequence of this 
statement blunderingly made by Robin, had been 
summoned at an early stage of the search. He 
said that he had conversed with Colonel Hunter 
generally on the subject of will-making. That 
his client had mentioned an old will, and expressed 
the intention of making a new one; that he (Gamil) 
had been called upon to give, and had given, some 
simple information for the guidance of his client in 
carrying the intention into effect. This made the 
sum of the polite attorney’s statement. N 
scarcely believed him against the positive asser- 
tions of trusty Robin; but he could, on the other 
hand, scarcely disbelieve him. This thing of an 
unfulfilled intention was like his old friend Colonel 
Hunter. Altogether his mind was very much un- 
settled. I need not dwell on the fruitless search. 
At the end of a week's seeking, N rode home 
in a state of despondency just a little relieved by 
some forlorn scheme, which flitted through his 
mind, of going into chancery, and seeking to es- 
tablish a lost, or suppressed will. “*I would give 
a great deal—a great deal,” muttered this old 
friend of the Hunters of Winisfalen, “if prying 
Robin had a white face to be believed. What 
shall we do without witnesses? Lord—Lord—how 
terrible !” 

This great overthrow of well-grounded hopes, 
if it developed no high quality in Mrs. Agnes Hun- 
ter, yet had the effect of showing that her nature 
was haughty and staunch in its sufficiency to self. 
Barren of emotions her daily life had been; the 
coldness which had been fatal to these soft yield- 
ings, these weaknesses which make human life 
lovely even whilst pitiable, now assumed the ap- 
pearance of a proud equanimity under misfortune. 
Mrs. Agnes Hunter never appeared to so much 
advantage. She at once, when the last effort to 
find a later will had proved fruitless, signified her 
purpose to remove from Winisfalen, and take an 
humbler establishment in the town of C No 
one would have supposed that a great overthrow 
had befallen the worldly hopes of the serene and 
stately lady who calmly made arrangements for 
this change in her mode of life. Her means, apart 
from the small legacy bequeathed to her daughter, 
were very slender; they consisted in their sum 
total of a few thousands, invested in bank stocks— 
moneys which had constituted her sole dowry, 
when Lewis Hunter, from some eccentricity into 
which love betrays men, led her from poverty to 
reasonable, but now defeated, hopes of affluence. 














It would be untrue to say that Mary Hunter was 


wholly indifferent to the loss of a great fortune. 


But grief for her grandfather's death at first drove 


all thought of other loss from her mind. And as 
the tamults of this subsided, two causes of distress 
which a common nature, in a similar case, would 
have left far in the background, assumed a pre- 
dominance over the baser grief which attends loss 
of wealth. One, the least, of these causes of dis- 
tress, was the necessary removal from Winisfalen. 
She loved the old walls that had sheltered her from 
infancy ; the sentinel oaks were her dumb friends, 
or rather her many-voiced friends, for they could 
speak in a thousand tones, when the winds came 
roaring, or sighing, or whispering, amongst their 
wide-spread branches. She loved her litle flower- 
garden; she loved her accustomed walks ; the very 
clock in the old dining-room, standing grimly in its 
corner, with its moon-face, was like something sen- 
tient with which she had contracted a quiet friend- 
ship. There was no spot on earth so dear to her 
as the green hill, upon which the happy years of 
her life had been passed. But the great cause of 
distress was this—and I fear that, in indulging it, 
she was guilty of a wretched weakness: the pov- 








erto into which she had fallen made it seem impos- 
sible to her that she could now recal Carabas. 
Her motives would seem base. The master of 
Cotsworth, in spite of his involvements, was rich 
in comparison with the poor disinherited girl who 
so recently, when fortune seemed prodigal of bright 
promises, had dismissed him. ‘To make overtures 
now—what would the world say to such a course ? 
what might not even he think of it? She permitted 
this weakness to overcome her better sense, and 
left the fulfilment of the promise, which had cheered 
the last moments of her grandfather, to the chances 
of the future. 

The Winisfalen servants were much distressed, 
when their young mistress, passing before a long 
line of them, pressed their hands, and gave them 
kind words at parting. Robin, the girl Malkin, and 
one or two others, were to continue, by an arrange- 
ment with the executors in the service of Mrs. 
Hunter. Loud lamentations followed the groaning 
and creaking of the old family coach, as it bore the 
sad ladies from Winisfalen, to their new and more 
humble home. 

I must pass over a considerable interval of time, 
and take up my story at a point of interest. Mary 
Hunter, leading a life of seclusion in a pleasant cot- 
tage in the edge of C—, had found the certain truth 
that a well regulated mind, and pure conscience, 
aided by the physical health of youth, can triumph 
over griefs, and make any life endurable. Winter 
| had come and passed. She felt a little surprise, 
| whee the changing face of nature reminded her 
that she had lived through six months of time in 
her calm resistance to unhappiness. The trite verse 
of the Latin poet is freshly enough expanded by 
Chaucer : 








| “ For though we slepe, or wake, or rome,or ride, 
Ay fleth the time, it wol no man abide.” 
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It had flown with Mary Hunter, in spite of much 
to make it drag heavily. 

One morning, as Mary was employed in training 
her honey-suckles and roses, upon which “ the blind 
motions of the spring” were bursting buds, the lit- 
tle busy wife of one Mr. Hobson, an Episcopal 
clergyman, came briskly up with an unstarched 
cap-frill flying back from her round, good-natured 
face, and a letter and newspaper in her hand. Her 
worthy husband had preached himself into an affec- 
tion of the lungs, and his congregation had sent 
him off to spend the winter in the south of France. 
The letter in Mrs. Hobson's hand was from this 
absent husband; he wrote from Paris where a 
weakness for prying into rare books of useless 
learning had detained him from his original des- 
tination. The newspaper was a number of the 
C— gazette. The brisk little woman puffed, as 
she waddled up to Mary. Her good-natured face 
expressed as much indignation as its capacity in 
such expressions permitted. She lost no time in 
opening the batteries of her speech. 

“* How do you do, my dear t Have you seen the 
gazette? How shameful to take such an advantage 
of the poor young man’s being out of the country ; 
and just when Mr. H. is writing such complimen- 
tary things about him too. I could tear the old 
wretch’s eyes out of his head.” 

Mary did not at all understand Mrs. Hobson’s 
speech. Mrs. Hobson explained it. 

“T have just got a letter from my dear Mr. H. 
He says that our friend Mr. Car is in Paris, and 
that he makes quite a figure in—what do you 
think? In writings—all about politics and that 
sort of thing—some great questions. But let me 
read you what the letter says.” The good wife 
read : 

* Our young friend Carabas Car of Cotsworth is 
here, and, much to my astonishment, has distin- 
guished himself by the publication of able papers 
upon important international questions. He seems 
to have changed completely from her former dissi- 
pated mode of life. 1 mean, my dear, by ‘ dissi- 
pated’ not that he drank intemperately; I never 
heard that he did so. But that he dissipated time, 
health, and wealth in improper pursuits. How aman 
so recently lost in enfeebling and wholly unlettered 
habits, and still so young, should have mastered 
the grave subjects upon which he writes forcibly 
and profoundly, I am at a loss to know. He has 
attracted the attention of our embassy here, and is 
quite alion. I held a long home conversation with 
him a few evenings since. His principles seem to 
have become greatly purified ; his reflections upon 
the past are singularly sad, but struck me as just. 
He persists, however, in what | consider an error; 
he will not return to give personal attentivn to his 
affairs, but talks of travelling in the East for an 
indefinite time. I think that recovering from a few 
faults of youth, he will become, so far as worldly 








views go, a remarkable if not a great man. If the 
blessed, and blessing Spirit should ever penetrate 
into his nature, he would become truly a shining 
light. I devote so much space to him, in my letter, 
because I know that prejudices exist against him 
among the good people of C-—, and its neighbor- 
hood. I think now, forming my judgment upon his 
more developed character, that our lovely young 
friend at Winisfalen acted unfortunately ir her 
course toward him.” 

““Ah—isn’t it fine?” exclaimed Mrs. Hobson. 
‘‘] always thought it would turn out so. I told 
our neighbor, Mrs. Smith, as much a year ago— 
she will testify that I told her so. ‘ Meggy,’ said 
I, ‘they talk a great about young Car’s way of 
living, but’ said I, ‘ what’s his own is his own’— 
but bless me, my dear, that brings me to think of 
the thing in the paper. Here it is—read that.” 

Mary, taking the newspaper, read an advertise- 
ment, beginning with the ominous words, * By vir- 
tue of a deed of trust,” &c. It was the advertise- 
ment of one Isaah Jones, trastee, and notified the 
public that, on the 30th of April, Cotsworth would 
be sold, for cash, to the highest bidder, to satisfy 
a debt of $52,000, due from Carabas Car to Simon 
Grimshaw. Isaah was very explicit, and rambled 
into details; there was none of the usual soft hand- 
ling, which leaves something to be supplied by con- 
jecture, in his advertisement. 

“Did you ever hear of such a thing as selling 
such a great property for cash?” inquired Mrs. 
Elobson, with a ratiocinative cast of countenance. 
‘** Why it is one property for one person to buy, and 
where is the one person in the world with so.much 
casht I'd like to have that question answered.” 

** Pour Carabas,” Mary sighed. ‘* It is not only 
we that are turned adrift from an old home. Cots- 
worth, like Winisfalen, must have new occupants.” 

Mary Hunter sat alone in her chamber, late in 
the evening of the day on which this information 
had been conveyed to her by Mrs. Hobson. Her 
face beamed with a hopeful expression. Carabas 
seemed to her, impressed as her mind was with the 
awful terms of the advertisement, wholly ruined. 
Now she could fulfil her promise to her grandfather, 
and bid him come back to receive her portionless 
hand—without peril of incurring a suspicion of base 
motives in so recalling him. Another cheering con- 
sciousness added to the brightness of her beauty. 
It was that her mother no longer made a barrier 
between herself and her lover. The dying wishes 
of Colonel Hunter had not been without effect upon 
Mrs. Agnes Hunter; then Mary’s poverty had led 
to some secret reflections, which the proud lady 
would scarcely admit, in her self-communings, had 
the least influence upon her judgment, but which, 
nevertheless, did have no little influence upon it. 
Operated upon by these double causes, she had, 
some time before, committed herself partially to 
Mary by a tolerant remark upon Carabas. This 
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had led to conversations, not very definite, but|to have his debtor, who had been lulled into perfect 


gradually becoming definite. These revelations 
may help to account for what I have said of the 
regained good-looks, and cheerfulness, of my he- 
roine. The letter from Mr. Hobson, and the news- 
paper with the advertisement of the sale of Cots- 
worth, were, the one favorable, the other unfavora- 
ble in their operation upon these yieldings of Mrs. 
Hunter. But the letter had unqualified force, 
whilst pride would not permit her to undo much 
recently done, and veer again, directly and sud- 
denly into objection upon the score of this loss of 
fortune by the gentleman; besides a reflectivn 
came unacknowledged to her mind, much more 
enlightened than Mary’s on such subjects : Carabas 
would still possess, after satisfaction of the debt 
for which sale was to be made, a very considera- 
ble property. She had, in a word, left the matter 
in the hands of her daughter; going through the 
formalities of prayer that good might come of it. 
So Mary sat cheerfully in her chamber, and wrote 
to Carabas Car. 

That was a most touching and graceful letter. I 
regret that I cannot give it to the reader. Some 
years after, a very sweet little girl, with light hair, 
and blue eyes, prying into nooks and corners of an 
old country-honse, found it, and made such havoc 
with its worn folds, that no trace of it remains to 
us—except in its consequences to personages of 
this domestic history. 

Having thus followed Mary Hunter to her cot- 
tage home in C—, and found her, after the lapse of 
months, cheerful, and in the act of reinstating the 
happiness of her exiled lover, let us look into the 
dealings of Simon Grimshaw, and see, farther, how 
Tom Manning, representing the absent owner of 
Cotswurth, played his cards against the sharp game 
of the money-lender. Simon had taken a most 
stringent deed of trust to secure payment of his 
large debt. The money had been lent nominally 
fur five years, but one provision of the deed of 
trust was that interest should be paid half-yearly ; 
and, in case «f failure, to make any one payment 
of interest when it should become due, that the 
trustee, demand having been first nade unsuccess- 
fully of the interest so in arrear, should have the 
power to sell the whole property conveyed, to dis- 
charge at once the whole debt. Having in this 
careful and effective manner prepared his cam- 
paign, Simon found, much sooner than he had 
hoped, an opportunity of bringing it to an end bya 
pitched battle, fought on terms of great advantage 
to himself. The absence of Carabas Car remo- 
ved one great annoyance, and hindrance, which 
even the most flinty money-lender will experience ; 
the sharpest rascals of this class are apt to be re- 
buked into some slowness in their process of vic- 
limization, by the mere look, the speaking eye, of 
the once confiding, but finally enlightened, victim. 
It was, in this view, a delightful relief to Simon, 





reliance upon his neighborly good will, and who 
had never looked at all closely into the deed of 
trust, absent, in distant lands where no rumor would 
reach him, until the Penates of the Cars had march- 
ed away, in solemn procession, before the advan- 
cing columns of those domestic guardians of the 
respectable Grimshaws. Then, again, Tom Man- 
ning was known to drink more than his brains, 
more honest than shrewd, could well stand; and 
probably would have no clearness of ideas at all 
on the subject. He would make no effective re- 
sistance. Finally, delays, in the enforcement of 
his pretensions, might defeat him in the eventual 
attainment of Cotsworth, or compel him to pay 
much more than his debt for it, by making it the 
interest of new creditors (and he did not conceive 
it possible for Carabas to live without forming daily 
debts) to see that the estate should not be sacrifi- 
ced. I must add that these views combined could 
not have brought Simon to the dire point of im- 
mediate sale, if Colonel Hunter of Winisfalen had 
been out of his grave. Simon had always dread- 
ed the high nature of the brave old man, as an evil 
spirit dreads the sprinkle of sholy water, or as the 
monster of Ariosto dreaded the glitter, and shrunk 
at the touch, of the charmed spear. With a clear 
field, and such ideas as I have copied from the dirty 
tablets of the man’s nature, the money-lender paid 
Tom Manning a visit, and quietly demanded pay- 
ment of the first half year’s interest. Manning ad- 
mitted his agency for the owner of Cotsworth, and 
expressed his desire to pay such engagements for 
his principal, but, after a time-honored Virginia 
custom, apologised for present want of means; 
said something about the getting in, or out of crops, 
and spoke of moneys due but not easily collected ; 
expressed surprise at one’s expecting payment of 
interest twice in the year, when, as every one 
knew, it was So difficult to pay it once; and, alto- 
gether sent Simon away very well satisfied that his 
demand remained unsatisfied. The fact was that 
Manning had recently quite exhausted his immedi- 
ate resources by placing moneys in a distant bank— 
a deposit which, in his ignorance of the simple 
contrivances by which such things are every day 
managed, he had travelled expressly to make—to 
meet the wants of Carabas. But of this he said 
nothing to Simon Grimshaw. In a few days after 
this visit to Manning, Simeon made the trustee, his 
useful friend, Isaah Jones, startle the country side 
with that advertisement which Mrs. Hobson in- 
veighed against in her interview with Mary Hun- 
ter. 

A copy of the C-— gazette reached Tom Man- 
ning, one day, as he sat enjoying himself under the 
warming influences of his noon glass, and medita- 
ted upon the pleasure with which he should, pres- 





ently, send a companion after it. He was entirely 
alone ; | may as well mention here that he had 
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contrived, shortly after the departure of Carabas, 
to rid Cotsworth of its crowd of unworthy guests. 
As he glanced over the paper, his eyes fell upon 
the awful advertisement. Tom Manning became 
instantly the very picture of astonishinent and 
wrath. He had received, within a few days after 
the visit of Simon, the means of paying the interest 
due, and putting the money into his pocket, he at 
once determined to return the visit ; in ten minutes 
he was riding at a fast gallop over the road to the 
Cowpens—the Grimshaw homestead. He reached 
the house of the money-lender, and without unne- 
cessary delays, fronted his one-eyed adversary, 
who, with Paul at his side, awaited, with great be- 
nignity of countenance, the onset. 

“‘ Did you have that advertisement about selling 
Cotsworth put into the paper ?”’ demanded Manning. 
** Did you have it done ?” 

* A man has his rights, Mr. Manning,” answered 
Simon. “ What is the use of laws of the land, if 
we are never togo by them? If I have instructed 
Tsaah to sell, it is according to law. You know 
that very well, Mr. Manning. I think, also, the 
young man has not acted conscientiously by an old 
friend: I am his friend, Mr. Manning—his true 
friend. He is pleasuring off, and not working. like 
a conscientious man, to pay off his undertakings. 
If I ordered the sale I acted up to law, and Chris- 
tian duty.” 

“You ordered the sale then ?” 

“ Yes: I instructed Isaah to sell.” 

* Just be good enough,” said Manning, “ to get 
a pen, and ink, and some paper. I have something 
that I want you to write.” 

Simon, with an inquisitive countenance, opened 
a drawer, and took out writing materials. 

** Now write,” said Tom Manning, “ to the edi- 
tor of the gazette to take the advertisement out of 
his paper; and, for fear he may be a little slow, 
send him Tom Manning's compliments.” 

“ But,” said Simon, “the editor has nothing to 
do with it.” 

“ The advertisement must come out of the paper. 
Of course that is fixed,” said Manning. ** Suppose 
it should get to Mr. Car. What would he say to 
my management ?” 

*“ You refused to pay the interest,” said Simon. 

“Refused? What do you call refusing? I 
begged a little time? What is there so hard in 
giving a little time? But now I have brought the 
money ; of course the matter will be all settled.” 

“Tt is too late,” said Simon, wearying of a con- 
versation from which nothing was to be gained. 
“Your refusal to pay gave me the right to sell, 








ter, do you !—and when I offer to pay you all you 
asked ?” said Tom Manning, boiling to the brim, 
and about to boil over. 

** Tsaah will sell,” answered Simon. 

“Then I say that you are a robber, and a d—d 
skinflint.” 

“ Come—come,” interposed Paul, bristling up, 
in a faint and reluctant manner, to the defence of 
his stouter hearted sire, who stood his ground like 
a grim terrier with one very sharp eye. “ This 
wont, any way,do. No hard names.” 

Manning gave Paula promptanswer. He struck 
the heir apparent of the House of Grimshaw be- 
tween the eyes, and knocked him quite through a 
painted screen—the handiwork of Miss Caroline 
Grimshaw, an interesting young lady, who stood 
some six feet in her kid shoes. This act of hos- 
tility produced an extraordinary hubbub. Simon 
was furious—Paul Joud-tongued, Miss Caroline 
came running to the rescue. ‘The upshot was that 
Tom Manning, very soon, found himself trundled 
out of the house with a considerable quantity of his 
hair left in Miss Caroline’s hands, his face seamed 
with scratches, a coat-tail gone, and sundry minor 
evidences of discomfiture in his enterprise. 

“Pll have the law upon you,” shouted Simon; 
and then, slamming his doors, bolted them. 

“T'}l have a little more of this sport,” shouted 
back Tom Manning. * We are a long way off from 
being done with it.” 

As Manning rode back to Cotsworth, certain 
sharp sensations about the head drew his attention 
to Miss Grimshaw’s mutilations. 

“ | think, taken all together, they are too much 
for me,” he said. ‘ The girl’s a perfect Indian ; 
she must have clawed my scalp clean off. But 
she’s a strapping, well-built, young woman, too, 
and I oughtn’t to blame her for helping the old man 
and her brother. Il give Paul Jesse to-morrow.” 

I leave the reader to conjecture what Tom meant 
by giving Paul Jesse. With a desponding hamor, 
he reached Cotsworth, and then, instead of hasten- 
ing toemploy some honest lawyer, and endeavoring 
to devise means of warding off the sale, which 
loomed in such horrors before his mind’s eyes, the 
fox hunter pursued a course more natural to him, 
but far from being so wisely serviceable to the in- 
terests of his absent principal. He drank one glass, 
and then another, and then extended the file of them 
indefinitely. The consequence was that this sen- 
tinel of Cotsworth was disabled upon his post. 
Tom Manning continued drank for a week after 
this unfortunate day. At the end of that time he 
roused himself a little, tapered off in his drinking, 





and I mean to sell—that is, Isaah Jones will pro-| endured certain horrors, and, in a day or two, was 


ceed to sell for my benefit, and that of my family.” 
Simon looked tenderly upon Paul, as an accompani- 


ment to this outpouring of paternal affection and 
generosity. 


pretty well again. 

It’s my heart, after all,” speculated Tom as he 
looked back upon the not unusual debauch. “I 
never could stand being distressed. If it was not 


“You mean to sell Cotsworth, where I am mas- for distress of mind, I would never take more than 
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a wholesome quantity. I think, after the little 
glass I just took, I feel myself man enough to give 
Paul and the family another round. TI must take, 
however, one or two more, to make the thing cer- 
tain.” 

The old jocular ballad commemorative of the 
prowess of More of More Hall, in slaying the Dra- 
gon of Wantley, ivforms us that the champion, be- 
fure going out against the beast, 


“—'To make himself strong, and mighty, 
Took, by the tail, six pints of strong ale, 
And another of aqua vite.” 


Tom Manning braced himself in pretty much the 
same manner, and then made a second inroad upon 
the Grimshaws. It was as unfortunate as the first ; 
but the result by no means quieted the bruised fox- 
hunter, who had got chained fast to a single idea. 
Strangely enough, it is quite as true as any part of 
this history that Tom Manning consumed the fol- 
lowing weeks, quite up to the day appointed for the 





sale of Cotsworth, in a system of assaults upon 
Paul, in which he endured battery at the hands of 
the whole Grimshaw family; and in the kindred 
system of getting terribly drunk, and remaining so 
for days together. By the day of sale, Miss Caro- 
line had diminished the quantity of his hair deplora- 
bly, and made a net-work of his face; whilst Simon, 
proceeding upon his Christian and legal rights, had 
initiated seven actions of assault and battery against 
him. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The day appointed for the sale of Cotsworth 
came in with a howling wind, and occasional show- 
ers of driving rain, mingled with a very unseason- 
able sleet. The Banshee of Cotsworth may have 
contributed, with melancholy utterances, to the 
mysterious sounds with which the roaming wind 
entered, escaped from, and dashed about, the great 
country-house. 

In spite of bad weather, a crowd of many hun- 
dreds collected at Cotsworth in the course of the 
forenoon. It was suggested to Isaah Jones that 
the sale ought to be postponed to “‘ the next fair 
day,” but Isaah knew no will except Simon Grim- 
shaw’s, and Simon was peremptory in ordering him 
to proceed. Moreover, the sun, in Simon’s justi- 
fication, came peeping out at a later hour, and the 
weather greatly improved. An auctioneer, with 
one half of a large mouth occupied by tobacco, and 
an extraordinary voice rambling through the other 
half, began the work of the day. Simon, who 
knew the circumstances of every man of the crowd, 
felt himself perfectly safe ; and could even afford to 
express some regret, to a better class of listeners, 
that his friend, Mr. Car, should have obliged him, 


proceed so suddenly against his property. The 
money-lender commenced operations in a dashing 
manner. Without any per acre trifling, he made 
a first bid of $50,000 for the estate. The bid was 
cried full an hour; no other was made, and there 
seemed to be a likelihood that no other would be 
made. But early in the second hour, heralded by 
a stream of sunshine which extracted quite a fog 
from the drenched crowd, a solid looking stranger 
rode up. Immediately after dismounting, he made 
an advance upon the bid of Simon. The appear- 
ance of Ivanhoe at the Preceptory of Templestowe 
was nothing to that of this square-built, elderly 
gentleman, upon the sale-ground of Cotsworth. 
The crowd gave a shout that broke every halter in 
the stables. Simon, very much disturbed, topped 
the stranger with a new bid; the stranger instantly 
returned the compliment. So it went on—the battle 
limited to these two. Simon’s first bid of $50,000 
had been nearly doubled. A sort of ghastly jaun- 
dice made the countenance of the one-eyed money- 
lender terrible to be seen. 

* Do you know—sir—sir”—he said with a trem- 
bling hitch in his voice, ** the terms of this sale ?” 

** Yes,” answered the broad-faced stranger, look- 
ing stoutly from under a very capacious hat, and 
crossing his hands upon his coat tails. 

“The property is selling for cash,” continued 
Simon—“ for cash. Read the terms again Isaah. 
Do you hear t~—for cash.” 

“‘] hear very well,” answered the stranger. 

“Isaah, the question occurs,” argued Simon, 
* whether we ought to take the bids of an unknown 
individual, who may be without the means of mak- 
ing them good, and who may be set on by the other 
party. It might have injurious effects; it might 
stop, and throw out good solvent bidders.” 

“It has not stopped you,” said the stranger, “but 
brought you up to something near a just price for 
the estate. But what do you mean by saying “* we” 
to the trustee, and talking about the other party as 
the adversary of both of yout Are you joined to- 
gether to rob the young man—who certainly ought 
to be here to attend to his own rights?” 

Simon, although possessed of a stereotyped an- 
swer to the charge of robbery, became judiciously 
silent. The stranger spoke on: 

“If you and the trustee, selling the property 
here, are leagued against the owner, you are mak- 
ing a great mistake to Jet the fact out. ‘The trus- 
tee is bound to be impartial between parties. As 
for my bidding, John Blunt, senior partner of the 
firm of Blunt, Brothers & Co., is able to stand up 
to his undertakings.” 

Blunt, Brothers & Co. were a great house in a 
great city,and fame had sounded their moneyed 
respectability loudly enough to be heard even in 
the distant region of Simon Grimshaw’s labors. 
Knowledge of the fact that John Blunt, with his 
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what had remained of his hopes of buying Cotsworth 
at advantage, gave him something of the calmness 
of despair. 

“ How high do you mean to go for the estate ?” 
he inquired of the senior partner of the house of 
Blunt, Brothers & Co. 

“We will see. Goon. The last bid, I believe, 
was mine.” 

Simon did go on, but like a man feeling his way | 
over unsafe ice. For his every small advance, 
John Blunt made one as small. To $105,000; 
after a little to $109,000; then to the verge of 
$110,000, swelled the bidding. Simon, blanched 
to a yellow white, held on. ‘A little more yet,” 
he muttered ; “ the property is worth more. Cash— 
cash! But Isaah will come into arrangements. A 
little more yet. I can sell the neck, and other out- 
parts of the property. The place will make a gen- 
tleman of Paul. I have labored for it. I must 
have it, at anything this side of its just value. 
But, Father in Heaven, what a trial !” 

The bid for the round sum of $110,000 was Si- 
mon Grimshaw’s ; John Blunt, turning on his heel, 
said : 





wretched-looking man was Simon Grimshaw, when 


day streamed in through the windows of his cham- 
ber. In the effort to leave his bed, he discovered 
that severe bodily ailments had seized upon him; 
he persisted resolutely however, and tottered him- 
self into his suit of sober snuff-color. That morn- 
ing he was for a long time closeted with Isaah 
Jones, and by noon, had overcome whatever scru- 
ples the trustee entertained, and received a con- 
veyance, and taken formal possession of Cotsworth. 
Asa preliminary to this, he gave his bond for nearly 
$60,000—the residue of the purchase-money, after 
deducting the debt for which sale had been made. 
This bond was, in terms, payable on demand ; but 
there was an understanding that Simon should not 
be called upon to pay it, until Carabas Car returned, 
and became urgent. This business accomplished, 
the money-lender, once more lefi alone, took from 
a rusty pocket-book a venerable looking paper, and, 
placing it on the table before him, crossed his arms 
over it, and bending his head until his haggard 
face rested upon them, seemed soon to be buried 
in wretched meditations. 


“ Caroline must have the home-place, and Lucy 





“You may have the property for that. I have 
no more to say.” And, mounting his horse, he 
rode back to the town of C , where he and his 
friend, Mr. N , the lawyer, made themselves 
somewhat merry over the discomfiture of Simon 
Grimshaw. N had some time before heard of 
John Blunt’s desire to purchase a large estate, and, 
hearing, had sent for him, to prevent a sacrifice of 
Cotsworth. 

‘*T am not the young man’s agent,” said the old 
lawyer ; “ but he is out of the country, and Simon 
is a prodigious rascal. I must take on myself to 
look a little into the surplus of cash, which that 
pleasant feature in the deed of trust makes it the 
business of Simon to pay into the hands of Isaah 
Jones, for payment over to Car.” 

After John Blunt left the sale-ground, Simon 
held a brief consultation with Isaah Jones, and, 
when that worthy left him, retired to bed under 
the Cotsworth roof. How desolate the great house 
was! Caught in his own trap, the money-lender 
was by no means in the humor to make a spot 
cheerful which was, in itself, not so, by cheerful 
workings of the internal man. No ghost of the 
many victims of his plausible, but sharp dealings 
haunted him ; it was disappointment—terrible dis- 
appointment—that held him sleepless throughout 
that long night. If he thought at all of young 
Cuthbert, wild Jack Cathbert’s son—of whom Col. 
Hunter raked up a reminiscence, in the conversa- 
tion with Robin—or of the many others whom 
he had made fortuneless, and houseless, it was with 
some relief against his gloomy and desponding 
meditations, These victims, in their ruin, made 
the brilliant successes, to be placed against the one 
bitter defeat of his life. A weary-souled, and most 











the Thornhedge farm,” he muttered to himself. 
“Paul must have this great estate ; but if I go off 
too soon, how will Paul manage the bond to 
Isaah? If the yoong man keeps away a year or 
two, and I live, we can scrape through.” 


Presently he drew from his pocket an inkhorn, 
which had dribbled out a black poison fata! to many 
fortunes, in its time, and wrote an additional para- 
graph upon the venerable paper. The additional 
paragraph was a codicil to his will. 


A few hours after this, Paul and his sisters 
reached Cotsworth, bringing with them a first in- 
stalment of the household goods of the old Grim- 
shaw establishment. Paul and the young ladies 
had been debating the question whether there would 
be any impropriety in using the fine furniture of 
Cotsworth, which still belonged to the recent owner 
of the estate. The question had been settled with 
remarkable unanimity; it was the judgment of all 
that the best mode of preserving it, was to keep 
itin use. So the fine things of Cotsworth had 
been devoted, in anticipation to the Grimshaw uses. 
But grave duties awaited the children of Simon, at 
Cotsworth. The money-lender, after adding the 
clause to his will, had found himself growing ill. 
Not a human being was near him; the Cotsworth 
servants had deserted the house, and were either 
close iu their own quarters, or wandering about the 
country—all except a groom, or two, who were 
asleep in a hay-mow. Tom Manning, entirely van- 
_quished, had marched away, I omitted to tell the 
reader, a day before the day of sale, followed by 
his hounds, and was again established at his former 
little box of a residence. So Simon quite alone, 
had dragged his failing limbs after him, and with 
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difficulty reached his bed again. His son and 
daughters found him quite ill. 

Very soon it was the talk of the country that 
Simon Grimshaw had contracted a fatal sickness, 
by exposure on the day of the sale of Cotsworth. 
Physicians had despaired of his recovery ; it was 
a malignant case of quinsy. Saffocating with the 
tumors of this terrible malady, the old man was 
indeed straggling on the narrow and unsteady 
ground which makes the utmost confine of life. In 
such a state, with a strangling paroxysm about to 
return in renewed force upon him, he caught his 
son’s hand, and was just able to say, in a series of 
low gasps ; 

“ Hold on to the estate, Panl. Fight it out. 








Sella part. Work yourway. Holdontoit. This 
cough is your enemy, Paul. Remember your old | 
father, Paul. If he ever dealt hardly, it was for| 
you—my son.” 

And having finished this speech, Simon gave 
way to his malady, and died. A little of the old 
man’s love for his children extended to the great 
family of his kind, would have made a difference 
in his funeral retinue. As it was, in spite of his 
wealth, only a very forlorn handful of indifferent- 
seeming people took the trouble to see christian 
burial given to Simon Grimshaw. The burial- 
ground, in which his remains were placed, lay 
near a village academy. Two school-boys, turn- 
ing aside from their play-ground, stood over a 
showy tomb-stone, which marked his grave and 
recorded his virtues. The inscription upon the 
stone exaggerated the deceased into ‘‘a devout 
christian, and lover of his species.” Whilst one 
school-boy erased, with a rusty nail, the final letter 
of the word “ species,” the other wrote upon the 
marble, with a pencil, some lines of Dryden: 


“‘A fox full fraught with seeming sanctity, 

That feared an oath, but like the devil would lie; 
Who looked like Lent, and had the holy leer, 
And durst not sin before he said his prayer.” 


Now let us join Mary Hunter. Spring has 
deepened into summer; summer has blazed its 
life out; autumn has come full-handed with its 
fruitage, but has not, as yet, grown sombre with 
the satiety which follows its fully accomplished 
works, since we left her writing a gentle, and 
wise, letter to Carabas Car. To join Mary Hun- 
ter we must leave the town of C behind as, 
and get more than a mile into the country; for so 
far Mary has been led,lin one of her meditative walks. 
She is now fairly seated on a bank, green with 
moss and grass, over a clear forest stream, and, 
without any special purpose, throws pebbles into 
the water. That last pebble was quite a stone; 
heavy enough to have dashed the brains out of any 
water spirit trusting himself abroad without his 
river-shell helmet. The water, after wimpling, 
and circling off, becomes tranquil again. As it 





| 





does so there is a shadow upon it. Some one is 
behind the lady, upon the bank. She turns her 
head swiftly. Why should Mary Hunter spring 
to her feet with a quick cry, and then totter and 
grow paler than grief itselft To be at once very 


explicit, the quick cry of Mary Hunter was “ Car- 
‘abas—Carabas !” 


The tall, and distinguished 
looking gentleman, who with a remnant of boyish 
mischief has stolen, with unheard steps, to her 
side, and now holds her in his arms, and glues his 
lips to hers, is indeed Carabas Car. Her letter, 
long in reaching him, has at last drawn him from 
beyond the ocean; the lost is again found, the 
exile returned, the unhappy made happy. A few 
wizard words, traced on a most perishable tablet, 
which water may easily ruin, and fire instantly re- 
duce to a pinch of ashes, have sometimes a won- 
derful power over human fortunes. 

That night, the cottage of Mrs. Agnes Hunter 
was the scene of a very cheerful gathering. The 
old lawyer N , and some other tried friends 
were met to do sober honor to Carabas Car’s re- 
turn. Mrs. Hunter resorted to this ready mode 
of declaring the fact that her intentions had be- 
come pacific. 

It was early on the next day, that Carabas en- 
tered the office of Mr. N The lawyer re- 
ceived him with a countenance of cold gravity. 
His notions of prudence had been greatly outraged 
by his young friend’s career. 

“ You have managed to get rid of a fine estate 
very soon,” he said, after a few general remarks. 
Carabas sententiously admitted the fact. 

“As imprudent a part of your course as any,” 
said N . “was your absence from your affairs. 
If you had been here, we might, very easily, have 
saved Cotsworth.” 

‘I mean to save Cotsworth still,” replied Cara- 
bas. 

“ How? inquired N——. 

“With my horse-whip. I shall turn my old 
friend Paul out, quickly enough,” Carabas answer- 
ed. It was clear that, notwithstanding the fine 
letter of the clergyman, Mr. Hobson, the leopard 
was not quite rid of his spots. 

“ You seem,” said the lawyer, disappointedly, to 
have some of your follies about you still. But lis- 
ten to an older man. Of course the horse-whip 
wont do. But there is a clear course of prudence 
before you. Isaah Jones owes you nearly $60,000. 
The debt is over due. You can consent to the loss 
of Cotsworth and take this money. Such a sum, 
with your large personal property ought to be suf- 
ficient for any reasonable man. I believe it is un- 
derstood that you and our charming Mary will be 
married. What do you say to the purchase of 
Winisfalen? It is a smaller estate, and a little 
stretching of your means may compassit. I think 
Godfrey Hunter will sell the old place to Mary’s 
husband.” 
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Carabas mused a few moments and then replied : 

“* My pride is concerned in this thing. I havea 
humor of continuing to be a Car of Cotsworth. I 
must drive Paul out of my father’s house, either by 
the usual agencies, or by putting my hand directly 
to the business.” 

“ This mieans, again, by using your horse-whip. 
Drop that idea. If you are determined to strike 
for Cotsworth, for which I like you all the better, 
I think we have a way. In the first place I think 
evidence might be had of collusion between the 
trustee, and the beneficiary Simon Grimshaw. 
Then it was a gross enormity to sell $110,000 
worth of property to pay adebt of $52,000. The 
trustee should have sold so much, and only so much 
as the amount of the debt required. This great 
blunder of the rascals, no doubt, grew out of their 
fixed idea that there would be no competition in the 
bidding, and the debt to Simon would thus swallow 
the whole. On these, and some other grounds, 
the proceedings of Isaah Jones could be effectively 
assailed. But there isa very simple process by 
which, I think, we can immediately recover Cots- 
worth. Paul is your real debtor. I understand 
that Simon gave him nothing but Cotsworth, and 
a few negroes. Demand payment of the balance 
of the purchase money, and Pau! will, doubtless, 
give the estate up at once. It must appear to him 
more comfortable to be your creditor in the large 
original debt, made perfectly secure, than to be 
harassed for an immense sum which he has no 
means of paying. By the way that agent of yours, 
Tom Manning, who has as thick a head as his 
riding horse, must have some payments to make to 
you from your crops.” 

Carabas determined to adopt the course advised 
by N It was arranged that they should make 
a visit to Cotsworth together. Asthey were about 
parting for the present a strong step was heard at 
the door-way. Tom Manning, hearing of the ar- 
rival of Carabas Car, had ridden into town, and 
now presented his honest face at the office door. 
His meeting with Car was a right hearty and re- 
lieving scene. ‘The fox hunter had borne a load 
which had soured his temper, and confused his 
wits. He was glad to be rid of it, and glad to see 
again an old friend. Various were the small rolls 
of bank-notes, each roll kept to itself, and accom- 
panied with a specimen of Tom’s chirography, in 
explanation of its source, numerous were the notes, 
and other evidences of debt, remaining uncollected, 
which he presently spread upon the Jawyer’s table. 
Tom drew a long breath as he disburthened him- 
self, 

“*T did my best,” he said; “ but the Grimshaws 
were too much forme. Thank God you have come 
back to attend to your own matters. I hope you 
have got to be more prudent since you went away.” 

The old lawyer laughed very much at this refer- 





servation or two upon certain actions of assault 

and battery, which enlightened Carabas, and made 

his manner to Tom Manning all the more kindly. 

The day following Mr. N took Carabas intoa 

venerable circuit gig, and jogged him to Cotsworth. 

The face of the new master of that demesne grew 

of a frightful length when these visitors met his 
eyes. Alas for him, that the spirit of old Simon 

was departed, and could no longer come to the 

rescue ! 

“It seems to have become your turn to do the 
honors of Cotsworth,” said Carabas as he seated 
himself in one of his own costly chairs, and leaned 
an arm on one of his own tables. There was 
something in the look which accompanied these 
words that terrified Paul infinitely. But N— pre- 
sently threw him quite into a cold perspiration by 
broaching the subject upon which he had come. 
The effects of a clear and somewhat peremptory 
statement of the obligations which Simon had left 
him to bear, and of the requisitions of Carabas 
Car were even more immediately conclusive than 
the lawyer had anticipated. 

“If Mr. Car will let me off,” said Paul, ecatch- 
ing at the intimation that Carabas would do so, * I 
will turn out to-day. Whatever was wrong, gen- 
tlemen—whatever there was that wasn’t right was 
the doing of the old man. It was a nice way to 
leave the place to me, to leave it with such a sum 
of money to be paid on it, Besides I was to be a 
fine gentleman; and the rich neighbours were to 
come and crack jokes and drink wine, with Paul 
Grimshaw, Esq. Itall sounded fineenough. But 
since I came here to live, Tom Manning is about 
the only man, out of the Joneses, and that sort, 
that has been here; and it was only to wind up 
Mr. Car’s business; and he always treated me like 
adog. The old man did a nice business when he 
put me here—as he did, gentlemen, for it was no 
doing of mine. But what’s to be done had better 
be done without Caroline’s hearing of it; she has 
got some of the old man’s notions about my hold- 
ing on.” 

Paul having shown himself so reasonable, no 
time was lost by the lawyer in bringing the busi- 
ness toanend. By the ensuing day Carabas had 
been entirely reinstated in his rights. He was, 
once more, master of Cotsworth, owing, as a draw- 
back to his perfect ease, the original debt of $52,000, 
with slight accumulations of interest. 

It presently became known inC and the coun- 
try around, that Carabas Car and Mary Hunter 
were very soon to be married. Gossip had even 
fixed the day for the wedding—and as the day so 
fixed was not many weeks from the true day, gos- 
sip made an unusually near hit. Whilst the hours 
were flying swiftly on to the great point in the for- 
tunes of Carabas and Mary, Mrs. Agnes Hunter 











ence to a prudent course of life, and made an ob- 





received, one day, a bulky letter, heavy with seal- 
ing wax, and stamped with griffins, scrolls and 
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cyphers. It was from Godfrey Hunter of Missis-|a matter of small importance to himself and my 
sippi. It enclosed certain instruments of writing, | good cousins.” 


giving and securing to Mrs. Hunter and her daugh- 
ter, a very considerable provision out of the estate 
devised to him by his brother, Colonel Henry Hun- 
ter. But the letter itself was of so much impor- 
tance that 1 must give itto the reader. Here itis. 


LonsDsALE— 


“ My dear niece: 

I enclose the instruments referred to in a former 
letter. But, after all, it may prove unnecessary, 
on my part, and a display of cheap liberality. 1| 
never saw the justice of my lamented brother’s 
robbing you and Mary to enrich me and my son. 
And you will do me the justice to admit that, act- 
ing upon the first impressions, I at once made the 
propositions now consummated. ‘To have given up 
the whole estate I trust you will agree with me, 
would have been more than could have been ex- 
pected reasonably of any one with a numerous 
family. But I incline to believe that we have no 
claims upon the property of my lamented brother. 
A person calling himself Gambrill, or Gamill, has 
very recently paid me a visit, and although he 
seemed to find it impossible to develop the busi- 
ness which he had in hand, was plain tnough to 
induce the strong suspicion that he knows of the 
existence of, if he does not himself hold, a later 
will of my lamented brother. In this-country the 
law is not administered with a proper stringency, 
and the scoundrel, moreover, would find it easy to 
escape conviction by destroying the will if he holds 
it; as my knowledge of the fact of his holding it is 
not sure enough to make conclusive evidence. If 
the will exists, ] say let it be brought to light; it 
would be a great wrong to hold against the rights 
of others better entitled. My sons join in the 
wishes and opinion expressed on this head. It 
would seem advisable on your part, niece, to send 
some trusty person acquainted with this Gambrill, 
or Gamill, to inquire into the matter, and act judi- 
ciously upon it. He isstill in this country. Your 
agent had better come directly to my house and 
receive the information and assistance in my power 
to bestow. Embrace my blue-eyed Mary for her 
old uncle, and believe me, niece, very cordially, 

Yours, &c. 
Goprrey Hunter. 








Here was a letter, indeed, from a very high-toned 
gentleman. Jt came like a flood of sunlight to our 
friends. Fortune had recently assumed so favora- 
ble an aspect that every heart had grown into con 
fidence; and the prospect of regaining the will 
seemed a certainty. 

Afier reading the letter Carabas said : 

“ The fine old gentleman deserves Winisfalen.” 

Mary Hunter said: 


“Tam glad to know that this great wealth will 


Mrs. Agnes Hunter said nothing. 
Mr. N was wonderfully moved. “ It was my 





old jackass of a self, then,” he muttered, “ that 


did the whole damage, by sending the rascal to 
Winisfalen on a business that 1 might have known 
was critical. Gamil has stolen the will. What 
could be his reason? It must be had out of 
him, if steel hooks are to drag his heart out with 
it. I swear, if he has destroyed it, by all the com- 


‘fort l am to have here or hereafter, I will make 


him give evidence of his knowledge and the fact. 
Lord—lord—was such a thing ever heard of ?” 
In the same hour in which N so cogitated 
upon his own folly, and the misconduct of Gamil, 
Catabas conversed with Mary. 
“| think,” he said, * that I should go upon this bu- 
siness. If Gamil has the will I do not doubt of get- 
ting it from him. But every one will say that I 
am too much interested in looking up a fortune for 
the lady | am to marry if 1 go now. But, then, 
time is important. Gamil may, any day, become 
alarmed and burn the will. Suppose, Mary, we 
hasten matters and be married at once.” 
Mary, with a smile and a blush, said: 
“No. That is not necessary. It never wasa 
weakness of yours to change your determinations, 
because idle tongues might censure them. Do you 
think that you could accomplish the end? If yes, 
then I confess to you, Carabas, that I have two 
great wishes; one to bring a proud dowry to you— 
the other to regain the dear old home, Winisfalen.” 
* But,” said Carabas, ‘if the will is found and 
Winisfalen becomes your own you are still to live 
at Cotsworth.” 





Mary laughed: ‘you are peremptory in time. 
Bat Cotsworth and Winisfalen are upon the twin 
hills. A loving eye, looking from the one, bears 
the heart easily to the other. I can love Winis- 
falen happily from the new home to which you will 
bear me.” 

It was determined that Carabas Car should go 
to Mississippi. In as short a time as possible he 
prepared himself; and, burthened with instructions 
from the old lawyer, and receiving certain gentle 
warnings from Mary Hunter he began the journey, 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


Near that volcanic city, Vicksburg, on a fine es- 
tate which he called Lonsdale, in great style lived 
Godfrey Hunter. The wealth of the south-west 
displays itself more than wealth of like degree 
here, in the older social organization of our country 
life. There is more pomp; the newness of society 
cannot at once settle down to the composure and 














make the loss of Winisfalen, should we regain it, 

















quiet ease of our old-fashioned mode of living. 
Godfrey Hunter resembled his brother, Colonel 
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Henry Hunter, in many substantial respects ; but, 


certain elegant vanities made his superficies. He 
reminded you of an old French Marquis. His 
sons were fine young men, accomplished, and of 
good appearance. 

Carabas Car reached Lousdale, and was made 
warmly welcome. His host compelled him to take 
a respite, and enjoy himself in these new scenes 
for a day or two. When he had done so, the busi- 
ness upon which he had come was discussed, and 
jt was decided that Carabas, young Henry Hunter, 
and the Lonsdale overseer, one Mr. Small, who, 
belying his name, was quite a giant, should go to- 
gether to Vicksburg, where Gamil was known to 
be, and endeavor to come to a clear knowledge of 
facts, and a pacific arrangement with him. Cara- 
bas had brought with him the means of buying 
Gamil, at any reasonable price, into a relinquish- 
ment of the will, if he held it. The old lawyer, 
N , had contributed a considerable part of these 
means; he felt very desirous to undo the serious 
injuries which his indiscretion had caused to his 








friends. It was with him, also, that the plan of 
buying Gamil into measures originated. “If the 
rascal,” the old lawyer had said, “ stole the will, it. 
must have been with the notion that he could ex-| 
tort money from Godfrey Hunter, by holding it) 


over him. Godfrey has proved too honest a man ruffle, and slipping the ring into his pocket, * lack. 


for the game, and we may be able now to get the 
will fur a small sum. Quiet measures are, above 
all, necessary. The blaze of a candle could, in a 
minute, play the devil with our hopes, and leave 
the raseal perfectly safe.” He had therefore given 
counsel, and contributed a portion of the means to 
buy Gamil. 

In accordance with the arrangement made at 
Lonsdale, the three, Carabas, Henry Hunter, and 
Small the giant, went to Vicksburg. The where- 
about of Gamil was easily discovered. Every 
body knew him. David Gamil, attorney, had sunk 
from his recent rank, and now kept a popular faro- 
bank. In the house in which this bank was kept, 
Carabas and his companions soon found themselves. 
As they passed in, others were coming out, and 
they heard one say to another: ‘* The bank is in 
a ran of bad Juck. If Bull goes on he must win 
the table.” On joining the crowd around this table, 
which this stranger had hazarded the opinion that 
“ Bull must win,” Carabas recognised by the light 
of the lamps, for night had set in, not only Gamil, 
but his former guest, Colonel Bull of Tennessee. 
Colonel] Bull seemed to be in a state of brilliant 
prosperity. Every thing about him bespoke a man 
upon whom fortune had for a long time smiled. 
He was very decided in his carriage, patronizing 
in his courtesies to those about him, and as gorge- 
ous in his apparel as a peacock. He was now bet- 
ting heavily, and had brought the bank of poor 
Gamil into a tottering condition. Keeping in the 





back-ground Carabas looked on. 


“I go the whole pile on the Jack,” said Colonel 
Bull, drawing the chips from other cards upon 
which they had been distributed. Gamil, putting 
his hand upon a small bit of ruffle, which peeped 
modestly from the folds of his waistcoat, seemed to 
count the great pile of chips. It was an eccen- 
tricity of Gamil, when fortune favored him, to put 
out his ruffle to the utmost and load his fingers with 
rings ; but, as he became unlucky, to suppress these 
ornaments. One might, therefore, gauge his con- 
dition by his ruffle and rings. The small bit of 
visible ruffle, and a single ring set with a glass 
star, now bespoke an ebb tide in his fortunes. After 
counting the pile of chips which Colonel Bull had 
stacked, like a shot tower, on the Jack, Gamil put 
down his box and said : 

“Gentlemen, the bank must liquor.” 

The crowd recognised the necessity, and waited 
whilst the bank did so. Having taken the fortifying 
refreshment, Gamil returned to his duties, and dealt 
the cards. Presently the knave fell against the 
bank ; Col. Bull had won, and, in winning, had put 
the finishing stroke to his work. A very dangerous 
person was Col. Bull of Tennessee; at least, about 
this period, when fortune took it into her head to 
buckler him. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Gamil, hiding his last bit of 


istoo much for everything. The bank will go into 
liquidation, and possibly, in a few days, resume 
operations. Gentlemen, take a universal refresh- 
ment.” 

As the crowd, led by the great Bull, proceeded 
to a part of the room, where bottles and decanters 
contained the means of refreshment, Carabas and 
his companions became visible to Gamil. The 
gambler at once recognised Carabas, and, with all 
the polite ease imaginable, hurried to salute him. 

“God bless me!” exclaimed this infinitely im- 
pudent person ; “ is it possible? Col. Bull we have 
an old friend—Mr. Car of Cotsworth,” and he shook 
Carabas fervently by the hand. 

Col. Bull, throwing his head back until his fea- 
tures had nearly reached the horizontal, looked in- 
quisitively from between his half-shut lids along 
his mahogany-colored cheeks; and, having done 
so, made a courteous rush to meet his former host. 
If there was a man on earth of whom Col. Bull re- 
tained pleasant souvenirs, it was Carabas Car. 

Carabas, presently, the ardors of the meeting a 
little spent, said to Gamil : 

‘**] came in upon you, at a very badtime. Col. 
Bull, I think, is always successful.” 

* Ah”—said Bull—* a trifle, a trifle. I must set 
him up again in a day or two. It wont do to be 
robbed of our little amusements. We will see 
about it to-morrow. ‘To-night, Gamil, we must 
have a bit of enjoyment with our friend. That 
rush on the Jack was a settler—eh?” And Col. 
Bull poked Gamil in the ribs with a fore finger. 
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The Colonel, to whom Carabas had not seen fit to 
introduce his Lonsdale friend, presently proposed 
an adjournment to his quarters. Carabas seized 
upon the invitation, which embraced Gamil, and 
whilst the gambler saw the crowd off, and made 
his concerns safe, caught an opportunity of bidding 
his friends await him at their lodgings. Very soun 
Col. Bull, Gamil, and my hero, were right jovially 
engaged upon a bountiful supper, singularly blended 
of solids and fluids. The Colonel lived, in this pe- 
riod of his brilliant prosperity, like a Sardanapalus. 
And he possessed one great advantage over that 
luxurious despot; nature and Tennessee air had 
braced him into great energy of stomach. Gamil 
ate and drank like a man famished with adversity. 
The hint, which the Colonel had thrown out, “ of 
setting him up in a day or two,” operating in con- 
junction with the stimulating comforts with which 
he was growing full, made the ruffle begin to show 
itself again, and restored several rings to his fingers. 
Carabas had determined to discuss his business with 
Gamil in the presence of Col. Ball, relying upon 
the friendly inclinations of that worthy person, and 
counting upon his influence, which just now seemed 
to be great over the gambler. He found some dif- 
ficulty in broaching the subject, but at last, supper 
ended, he began in an easy and pleasant manner : 

*“ Our friend Mr. Gamil, Colonel, who is one of 
the most eccentric gentlemen in the world, has been 
merry enough to play off a rare bit of mischief up- 
on a family of my Virginia friends.” 

* Ah?” said Colonel Bull, ** What is it ?” 

** He has brought away a paper. It would great- 
ly have amused yon, my dear fellow,” (turning to 
Gamil,) “ to witness the effects of your bit of mis- 
chief. It went off like a wheel of fire-works.” 

Gamil began to look somewhat uneasy, but lin- 
gered upon a glass of wine, saying nothing. Cara- 


*- Certainly,” said Col. Bull. 

Gamil meditated as he filled his glass. He al- 
ways came to his conclusions—-such as they were— 
rapidly. He determined to confess to certain main 
facts, and shade off his motives with a delicate 
touch. 

* Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ a want of veracity was 
never a failing of Davy Gamil. The document, 
referred to by my friend Mr. Car, did indeed con- 
tinue in my hands, after my interview with the la- 
mented Colonel Hunter :—a worthy old gentleman, 
Mr. Car, and left you in the document, fifty thous- 
and to pay off the debt to Simon, who, being an old 
blackguard, I am thankful to hear is dead.” 

* So the old cock left our friend here fifty thous- 
and, did he ?” observed Col. Bull, pricking up his 
ears. 

“Fifty odd thousand,” said Gamil, “ charged 
upon his whole property, real and personal. But, 
gentlemen, in spite of innocent motives—more or 
less—I am agitated, and require refreshment.” 
Gamil drank the glass of wine which he had held 
in a slightly tremulous hand from the beginning of 
his confession. ‘‘ Mr. Car gave something of a 
right color to the transaction,” he continued, * when 
he spoke of it as a bit of mischief. Davy Gamil 
was always a mad wag, gentlemen, a mad wag.” 

Col. Bull whistled, and said: ‘* That wont do, 
Davy. Mad wag be 

“T admit” continued Gamil, “ that there were 
other motives. But waggery, Colonel, was indeed 
a part—it is my nature. I was very hard up just 
about that time, and when I felt the will between 
my fingers, and was told that there was one behind 
it, that gave the property to old Godfrey out here, 
there was a voice that whispered ‘ Davy Gamil, 
that will just suit; the west is the theatre for such 
a man as you, and here is a chance of making your 
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bas, becoming impatient, and not mach practised in 
keeping uj a tone of banter, at once determined to 
make a frank and clear statement. Whilst he did 
so, Gamil, who laughed benignly, as if listening to 
some cheerful quiz, was nevertheless shrewdly 
watching the effect of the statement upon his patron 
Colonel Bull. Carabas made an admirably effective 
narrative out of his material. He blended facts, in- 
ferences and suspicions, in such a manner that Col. 
Bull was persuaded irrevocably that the faro-bank 
keeper had stolen the will. Carabas, in gaining so 
much of his cause, had been careful to use Gamil 
gently, and to avoid harsh comments on his conduct. 
“ Gamil,” said Col. Bull, “ this looks like a bad 
business. You are asharp fellow, but this is going 
a leetle too far. We shall have to cut your ac- 
quaintance, Gamil. Of course, you will say you 
never took the will; but I’ve not a doubt on the 
subject after hearing the facts. Gamil, we shall have 
to cut your acquaintance, and, start somebody else 
with the bank.” 
* On suspicion?” asked Gamil. 


expenses, and getling a start.” So, along with the 
waggery, I thought I might as well keep the will, 
and make a raise on old Godfrey by letting him 
know I had it. That motive, I admit, gentlemen, 
was questionable. But the human heart is treache- 
rous.”” Gamil sighed, and suspended his narrative, 
whilst he drank a glass of wine. “I brought the 
document,” he resumed, “to this country, and had 
an interview with old Godfrey. I tried to let out 
a little of the fact to him, but the subject was so 
delicate, that I was unable to get on it. I tried 
him again, not long ago, and, upon my word, I have 
great reason to congratulate myself upon my es- 
cape. If [ had let out a little more, I think I should 
not have survived the visit. Old Godfrey was not 
the man to be operated on; so, gentlemen, I never 
made the raise. This is the whole of the business, 
Gentlemen, my heart fails me, when I think what 
your verdict may be on thetransaction. But Davy 
Gamil confesses to the little error of judgment, and 
throws himself on the mercy of the court.” Hay- 
ing finished, he placed a hand over his face, and 
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peeped through the crevices of this veil to his 
grief, and mortification, to make some observations 
of the effect of his eloquence. Col. Bull was pros- 
perous enough to be forgiving in his judgments upon 
his fellow men. 

** Well Davy,” he said, ‘* you went too far, to be 
sure, but you have talked it out like a man. May 
be we can get over it. Now, what have you done 
with the will ?” 

“‘T have preserved it most faithfully,” answered 
Gamil, removing his hand from his face, and look- 
ing as much outraged honor as he could venture on 
with Col. Bull. ** I am surprised, Colonel, that you 
should ask a question intimating that I had not done 
so. Nothing should have induced me to part with 
a document so important to the interests of my 
friend Mr. Car. I always did intend, after suck- 
ing old Godfrey, to put things right in the end.” 

* Well,” said Col. Bull, “‘ the transaction doesn’t 
look quite so unhandsome, as at first. You must 
surrender the will to Mr. Car, who being interested 
to such an extent”—here the Colonel paused, and 
felt his way, before proceeding—* who, being in- 
terested to such an extent, will, no doubt, pay you 
something—-say a thousand—for the honorable way 
in which you give it op.” 

Carabas, smiling, nodded his assent to this ec- 
centric proposition. But, if he was surprised to 
find his fine friend Col. Bull developing these views 
of honor and justice, his surprise was greater, the 
other way, when Gamil said : 

“ Pardon me, Colonel. I have my peculiar no- 
tions. A thousand would come in very well; but 
Davy Gamil is something of a gentleman. It wont 
do for my friend Mr. Car to give me money. I am 
mortified, Colonel, that you should have entertain- 
ed such an idea. There is a way, perhaps, to ar- 
range the matter to general satisfaction. Putting 
the document against a thousand of his money, sup- 
pose Mr. Car and myself take a little game.” 

Col. Bull, full of admiration, took Gamil by the 
hand. ‘ You are a gentleman after all,” he ob- 
served energetically. ‘I shall certainly set you 
up again.” Carabas made answer to Gamil's pro- 
position : 

“T see but one objection to what you propose. 
1 have some time since made a resolution against 
this mode of amusement.” The Colonel and Gamil 
were at a stand-still. Presently the Colonel said: 

“ Suppose | play a hand for you.” 

“T would much rather pay Mr. Gamil the mo- 
ney,” answered Carabas. ‘“ But, if he has scru- 
ples, do as you choose. You have a dice-box there— 
suppose we settle the matter with a throw or two. 
But there is one difficulty. If Mr. Gamil wins, 
what then ?” 

“ You lose your thousand,” said Col. Bull. 

** Of course ; but I am to have the will. Thisis 
very awkward. I desire to have the will, and J 
have no objection to Mr. Gamil’s having the money 





for it. Why not simplify the proceeding by an in- 
terchange of the two commodities ?” 

“There isa way,’’said Col. Bull. “I throw for 
you; a thousand at a time against the will. If I 
win on the first throw, you pay nothing, and get the 
will. If Gamil wins, you lose the thousaud; but 
Gamil will give you another chance. You can go 
on until you do win one throw, when the will be- 
comes yours: it being understood that J don’t throw 
for money, but always for the will.” 

The reader will recognise one of Carabas Car’s 
old failings, in the bold assent which presently 
he gave to this proposition. Col. Bull, in the rea- 
diness with which the plan was acceded to, had a 
vista opened to him of a very profitable night’s 
amusement. Perhaps he entertained certain 
schemes of doing ovér again the fine old work of 
his visit to Cotsworth. One who evaded so easily 
a resolution not to gamble, could with little persua- 
sion, he argued, be drawn into play. Gamil with- 
drew fora short time, and when he returned said : 

“Here is the document. What shall be done 
with it ?” 

‘“* Put it under a candlestick, with the money,” 
suggested Col. Bull. 

* Permit me to glance at it first,” said Carabas, 
easily, and took the paper from Gamil. He read 
it—that just and earnest will—just in all except 
that, in a final codicil, the provision of which Ga- 
mil had spoken was truly made for payment of 
his wild debts. Lingering a moment, with a mois- 
tened gaze upon the signature of the good old man, 
he placed the paper, with the money against which 
it was pitted, in the centre of the table. 

“* Now,” he said, “‘ get to work. 
throw.” 

Gamil threw. The dice rolled, and came up 
cinques—making ten for the cast. Col. Bull threw. 
The dice, by a different combination of numbers, 
made ten again. 

“A tie,” said Col. Bull. 

Gamil resumed the throw. One die settled at 
once with the ace up. The other was an instant 
in settling. It turned up a trey. The cast counted 
but four. 

“ We have you now,” said Col. Bull, making his 
cast, which he did perpendicularly, and permitting 
no rolling to the dice. He lifted the box. He had 
thrown aces. Carabas had lost his first thousand. 
As he saw the money taken down, he said inter- 
nally : “* There is a sort of eccentric honor thrown 
over this thing; and my means must be quite ex- 
hausted before I resort to extreme measures. But 
T must carry the will away with me to-night, or lose 
my life.” 

He was about renewing his stake, when Gamil, 
getting up, with an air of dignity, and rare self-ap- 
preciation, took’ the will into his hands, and said, 
with an approach to a tremor of sentiment : 

“Mr. Car, I am satisfied. My sense of honor 
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wont permit me to go further. 
the lamented guardian of your youth—that most | 
respectable old white cravat. When you return) 
tothe scenes familiar, and, I may add, dear, to both | 
of us, and mention matters to the ladies—to whom | | 
best wishes—be not too severe upon Davy Gami "| 
And whilst Col. Bull looked some slight annoy- | 
ance—which, however, was only for an instant vis- | 


Here is the will of | were the charm that brought this happiness to us 


‘all. Ever good, generous, and kind, were you, 

grandfather; and if the spirits of those who are 
/Tremov ed from the earth, retain knowledge, or any 
care, for passing human events, yours will bless us, 
now that your great living wish is accomplished. 
'Carabas, let us always live as if our actions were 
to cheer, or pain, his true heart. Here let us make 


ible, and gave way to some very jovial remarks— |a holy resolution to do so, Carabas.” 


he gave the will to Carabas. 
. * * * * * * 


Taking one of the liberties of which this history 


Her husband, looking happily into her suffused 
eyes, answered : 
“ Your grandfather, in addition to the generous, 


has been necessarily full, 1 pass to a point of time,| and kindly traits, which win upon the hearts of 


a month or two in advance of the date of the | 
scenes with Gamil and Col. Bull. We are once 
more in Virginia. It is an afternoon in early De- | 
cember, but one not at all wintry. The Indian | 


summer lingers late this year, and the warm haze | Mary, I have not deserved. 


women, and the young, was, withal, a gallant gen- 


‘tleman ; and my maturing manhood has elevated 


imy love for the good old man into a rare admira- 
tion. The great happiness which [ now possess, 
Indeed, I should deem 


of autumn has drooped beyond its confines, and lies | myself hopelessly unworthy of it, but for the gen- 


upon the demesnes of winter. 
cause must be at work; 
up, andin motion. Alonga dusty high-way a great | 
many persons are hurrying, all in one direction. | 
The humming of wheels, the hoof-strokes of trot- 
ting, and galloping horses, the cracking of whips, 
the hilarious salutations interchanged, as party re- 
cognises party, make the high-way a busy and 





stirring scene. Here a lady, with gay face, and 
flying skirts, rises and sinks very elegantly with 


the gentleman who escorts her, on another, sidles 
in his saddle, and does some very tender, mid-gal- 
lop conversation. There agdin comes a stylish 
carriage, whirled on by nofthern trotters; some 
ladies occasionally put thefr fine heads out of its 
windows, to look at the dust-cloud, which they de- 
clare to be horrible, or to salute some phantom, in 
a round hat, that emerges into view out of it. It 
is a good scene, and very characteristic ; a country 
community is up, and on the wing for a merry 
making. We may recognise a vehicle in the crowd. 
It is aricketty circuit-gig. It contains a very fat 
and jovial looking old gentleman, and a lean and 
meditative younger one. The latter is the Rev. 
Mr. Hobson, some time since returned from France: 
the jovial old gentleman is N , the gouty law- 
yer. They are hurrying on to Winisfalen—the 
crowd are hurrying on to Winisfalen—to-night is 
the wedding night of Carabas Car, and Mary Hun- 
ter. 





* * * * * * * 


The wedding had taken place. A week, indeed, 
of the honey-moon had passed. Carabas, and Ma- 
ty his beautiful wife, stood under the oak tree be- 
neath which Colonel Hunter, a year befvore, had 
died. Mary, with a gentle solemnity said : 

“It was here, Carabas, that his last living mo- 
ments passed. It was here that he spoke gene- 
rously, and touchingly of you, whom he always loved 
most dearly. And perhaps, Carabas, his words 
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| bright-faced children. 
the loping canter of a fine thorough-bred; whilst | 





Some exciting |tler judgment of one so good as he surely was. 
the country seems to be| Your resolution is mine: 


to live in the future, as 
if he looked npon us. If we do so, we will merit 
happiness, and to merit happiness is to be happy.” 


Postscript. 


The scenes of the foregoing history were enac- 
ted years ago. Cotsworth is now cheerful with 
One of them, a manly little 
boy, with blue eyes and flaxen hair, is beginning 
to develop quite 4 passion for horses; and our old 
friend Robin makes a great pet of him. The name 
of this child is Henry Hunter Car, I trast that 
he will become an honest, and worthy man, and 
that when, as the general design is, he one day 
takes possession of Winisfalen, he may not live 
beneath the virtues of his great-grandfather. His 
eldest sister promises to be as beautiful as her mo- 
ther. The others are little ones, of whom nothing 


| material can yet be said, except that they make 


Cotsworth, or Winisfalen, where all are often met 
for the gratification of its present mistress, Mrs. 
Agnes Hunter, very cheerful with their young fa- 
ces and ringing voices. Of the pecuniary affairs 
of my hero, it gives me great satisfaction to be 
able to say that the purchase made by Ned Tyler 
resulted so fortunately, that there is no longer a 
remnant of the Grimshaw debt. It is quite evi- 
dent, also, from the excellent management visible 
every where about Cotsworth, and Winisfalen, that 
sagacity, and prudence are at work, to secure the 
future against the lapses of the past. 

I end my history with a few words concerning 
Tom Manning. The vigor with which Miss Car- 
oline Grimshaw treated him, on certain occasions, 
remembered doubtless by the reader, had made a 
double impression upon the fox-hunter. In muti- 
lating the externals of his head, she had quickened 
into operation certain subtil fancies lying in the in- 
terior of it. Several years were required to bring 
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Tom Manning into a state of entire subjection to 
sentiment; and, by the end of that time, Miss Car- 
oline having begun to despond in her matrimonial 
views, and having quite a passion for the “ best 
society” was ready to bestow herself, and her sung 
fortune, upon any respectable person, who like 
Tom Manning, was well received at Cotsworth. 
A not very old number of the C Gazette con- 
tains the following amongst its marriage-notices. 
“At the Cowpens, by the Rev. John Tyem, 
Thomas Manning, Esq., to Miss Caroline, eldest 
danghier of the late Simon Grimshaw, Esq., all of 
this county.” The cheerful editor, acknowledg- 
ing, in an appended paragraph, a present of wed- 
ding cake, ventures upen certain lively confidences 
concerning the married life of the interesting cou- 
ple. I join the editor in his good wishes for the 
future of worthy Tom Manning; and sincerely 
trust that €0 able-bodied a lady, as Mrs. Manning, 
may find it possible to moderate ‘Tom's attachment 
tohis bottle. I think that 1 have heard something, 


already, of such a result. 
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OCEAN HYMN,--By Mrs. Witarp. 


Rocked in the cradle of the deep, 
Father protect me while I sleep, 
Secure I rest upon the wave, 

For thou my God hast power to save ; 
1 know thou wilt not slight my call, 
For thou dost mark the sparrow’s fall, 
And calm and peaceful is my sleep, 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep. 


And such the trust that still were mine, 
Though stormy winds swept o'er the brine, 
Or though the tempest's fiery breath 
Roused me from sleep to wreck and death 
In Ocean cave—still safe with thee— 

The germ of immortality, 

And sweet and peaceful is my sleep, 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep. 


THE EVENING HOUR,—By Mrs. C. B. WItson. 


This is the hour when memory wakes 
Visions of joy that could not last ; 
This is the hour when fancy takes 
A survey of the past. 


She brings before the pensive mind, 
The hallowed scenes of earlier years, 
And friends, who long have been consigned 
To silence, and to tears. 





The few we liked, the one we loved— 
A sacred band! come stealing on, 
And many a form, far hence removed, 

And many a pleasure gone. 


Friendships, that in death are hushed, 
And young affection’s broken chain, 

And hopes, that fate too quickly crushed— 
In memory live again. 


Few watch the fading gleams of day, 
But muse on hopes as quickly flown, 
Tint after tint—they died away, 
Till all, at last, were gone. 


This is the hour, when fancy wreathes 

Her spells, round joys, that could not last ; 
This is the hour when metaory breathes 

A sigh, to pleasures past. 


THE HILLS OF DAN. 


The world is not one garden scene, 
One pleasure-ground for man, 

Few are the spots that intervene, 
Such as the Hilis of Dan. 


Though fairer prospects greet mine eyes, 
In nature's partial plan, 

Yet I am bound by stronger ties, 
To love the Hills of Dan. 


The breezes that around them play, 
And the bright stream they fan, 

Are loved as scenes of childhood’s day, 
Amid the Hills of Dan. 


There too the friends of early days, 
Their fated courses ran, 

And now they find a resting-place, 
Amid the Hills of Dan. 


Ye saw the twilight of my dawn, 
When first my life began, 

And ye shall see that light withdrawn, 
My native Hills of Dan. 


Whatever fortune may ensue, 
In life’s short changeful span, 

Oft memory shall bring back to view, 
My native Hills of Dan. 


The love that warms this youthful breast, 
Shall glow within the man, 

And when I siumber, may I rest, 
Amid the Hills of Dan. 


ODE ON DEATH,—By Lewis Litttepace, or Va., 
Written at the age of fourteen years. 


Why should Death's tremendous name 
Strike with terror every heart ? 

Why should each terrestrial frame 
Lingering tremble to depart ? 


No mortal here is truly blest, 

The transient joys of earth are vain, 
Bliss and Pain 
Alternate reign, 

And sway by turns the human breast. 
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Canzonet.—A Moonlight Scene, from Church Hill. 














O what is Empire's glittering show ! 
Ambitions empty fame 
And pageant pomp proclaim, 
All, all is vanity below. 


Where is great Alexander? Where 
Are all his gaudy triumps now? 
Does he th’ imperial sceptre bear 
And prostrate kings before him bow ? 


Friendless on a foreign land, 

By a vile Ruffian’s impious hand, 
Deserted Pompey bled. 
To Liberty a sacrifice, 

The once tremendous Cesar lies, 
Now numbered with the dead. 


In the cold arms of Death must lie 
Alike the good and Inave,— 

Even Godlike Washington must die 
And fill the silent grave. 


What is earth or earthly joys ? 
Health decays and Beauty dies, 
Vice distracts and pleasure cloys, 
But O, the voice of reason cries, 
The virtuous soul can never die, 
But from mortality shall fly 
And to eternal life arise! 


From anxious fears and vices free, 
Resigned then let us wait 
Th’ appointed hour of fate, 

And Heaven’s immutable decree. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


Ah! how long shall I delight, 
In the memory of that morn, 

When we climbed the Danube’s height, 
To the Fountain of the Thorn. 


And beheld his waves and islands, 
Flashing, glittering in the sun, 

From Vienna's gorgeous towers, 
To the mountains of the Hun. 


There was gladness in the sky, 
There was verdure all around, 

And where’er it turned,—the eye 
Looked on rich poetic ground. 


Over Aspern’s field of glory, 
Noontide’s distant haze was cast, 

And the hills of Turkish story 
Teemed with visions of the past. 





CANZONET. 
( From the Italian. ) 


BY S. 8S. BRADFORD. 


Her light wings spread, through fields of air, 
To earth’s fresh plains a seraph flew, 
Plains where | traced the thread of destiny. 
And as | wandered, lonely, there 

She saw me. Where the grass blades grew 
Green in my pathway, there a silken tie 


Was woven. It binds me, as the spell of dreams, 
Such tender brightness from her dark eyes beams. 


| A MOONLIGHT SCENE, 
FROM CHURCH HILL. 


Was there ever a lovelier scene spread out to 
/mortal gaze, than that which is presented to the 
eye of the beholder, on a soft, moonlit night, from 
‘Church Hill, in the City of Richmond ? 


| Standing upon the brow of the hill, west of the 
} 
| 


{ 
i 
| 
} 
| 


‘Old Church, there is a picture sketched before you 
that cannot fail to fascinate the lover of the rich, 
ithe varied and the beautiful in landscape painting. 
Looking westward, the most prominent object that 
‘attracts attention is the Capitol, which is seen 
lifting its majestic furm above the green foliage 
ithat gently undulates around it. ‘The white walle 
‘gleam amid the dark shade trees, that crown, like 
a diadem of royalty, the eminence on which the 
Capitol stands. Just beyond, the tall, sky-pointing 
spire of St. Paul's is seen piercing the heavens, 
and standing out above surrounding objects, like a 
lone, but faithful sentinel, keeping watch, while 
the whole camp besides is sweetly sleeping. 
Still further on, and a little to the left, the four 
pinnacles which surmount the graceful tower of 
the Second Presbyterian Charch are seen shvoting 
upwards. Still on, far away upon the City’s 
verge, a concentrated speck of moonlight glitters 
upon the rounded dome-like summit of the build- 
ing that overarches the entrance to the gloomy 
walls of the penitentiary. And yet still on, and 
to the left, the green islands, the dark rocks, and 
the sparkling waters of the quiet James, attract 
the eye; while the canal lies along the broken hill- 
side, like a great serpent,—its shining coils mark- 
ing out its sinuous course along the stream. 
What a picture is here! From the base of the hill 
at your feet, stretching far away into the gathering 
gloom, thousands of houses present their roofs and 
walls, which, together with the patches of shrab- 
bery, the public Squares, the rows of shade trees, 
all rising and falling with the uneven surface on 
which the City stands, produce a most bappy ef- 
féct. ‘There a window-glass is gilded with the 
reflected light of a full moon—there another is 
sunk in darkness from the deep shadow of an ad- 
jacent building; yonder a gentle undulation swells 
up in a graceful curve, and there an abrupt steep 
meets the eye; in one place the white cottage-like 
dwelling peeps out from surrounding trees, in ano- 
ther the magnificent mansion overhangs the pre- 
cipitous cliff; there is a church steeple, and yonder 
a prison wall; and, amid all, in every direction, 
thousands of lights gleam from the windows of the 
gilded saloon, and from the sanctuary of religious 
worship ; from the house of revelry and mirth, and 
from the lonely apartment where moments of an- 
guish are measured by the pulsations of an aching 
heart; from the home of luxury and pleasure, where 
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fair fingers sweep the golden harp-strings, and|at which the river is revealed by the moonlight— 
from the abodes of poverty, where the needle is| scarce a sound is upon the night winds as they 
assiduously plied to save fatherless children from|creep up the hill sides and stir your hair, save the 
starvation. This picture, on which we gaze, has|far-wandering note from a serenader’s flute, or an 
its lights and shadows ; and yet the variety gives| occasional footfall upon the pavement below. The 
interest to the view. * * * Turning around | last echo of the midnight bell has died upon the 
you are struck with the antique looking tower of|ear: a fleecy mass of cloud, momentarily conceals 
the old church that is seen rising above the tufted | the face of the * melancholy orb,” and the curtain 





tops of a rich, green clump of trees that cluster 
around the ancient fane, and half embosom it in 
their soft embrace. Silence has folded her downy 
wing over that old grave yard. The funereal 
trees—the shrubbery and flowers that adorn this 
sacred and solemn spot, present a strong contrast 





with the white monuments, and tombstones nestling 


amid the roses and wild vines that weave a festoon | 


to decorate this last resting-place of the dead. 
How sweetly the moonlight rests upon the thick, 
bushy boughs of that wide-branching tree! How 
quiet the tower on that time-honored church ! 


“ All things are calin, and fair and passive. Ezarth 
Looks as if lulled upon an Angel’s lap 

Into a breathless dewy sleep: so still, 

That we can only say of things, they be!” 


We look down again towards the City. South- 
ward we turn our eyes. Below us the whole of 
Franklin Street is marked out, from the foot of the 
hill at its eastern termination to where it ends 
abruptly atthe Capitol Square. All along its course 
the deep shadows of the shade-trees chequer the 
side walks with alternate light and darkness. 

And now--for the night wears away, and the 
bell is tolling the hour of twelve—-we must take 
our last look upon this enchanting scene. Look 
beyond the river-—-Manchester seems a sweet, 
smiling village, embowered in trees, and lapped 
in a beautiful valley. And then to the left, you 
look upon that well-tilled farm which stretches 
away from the river’s bank to the dim outline of 
forest that skirts the horizon, and seems to blend 
with the drooping, darkening sky. And then that 
river—the Powhatan of Indian memory! Time 
was when the bark canoe of the tall red man 
shot like an arrow across its waters. Time was 
when the yell of the savage echoed along its 
lonely shore. But now, there it flows, bearing 
upon its bosom the commerce of a flourishing 
State. The broad, rounded full moon hangs just 
over the stream, while a quivering thread of bril- 
liant light dances, and shimmers along the sur- 
face of the tide. Yonder it is obstructed by a 
passing sail that flutters in the unsteady breeze, 
there by a fisherman's boat, and here by the flaunt- 
ing of our country’s flag, as it rustles from the 
mast-head at Rocketts. On either side the river 
is indented by the overhanging forest that runs up 
in a bluff to the stream, or by the dense clusters of 
willows that fringe its tortuous banks. The eye 
is fixed for a moment upon the most distant point 





is drawn over the scene that enchants the eye— 


““T would | were like thee, thou little cloud, 

Ever to live in Heaven: or seeking earth 

To let my spirit down in drops of love: 

To sleep with night upon her dlewy lap; 

And, the next dawn, back with the sun to Heaven ; 
And so on through eternity, sweet cloud ! 

J] cannot think but that some senseless things 

Are happy.” 


J. E. E. 
Richmond, June, 1848. 





SOUVENIR. 


(Translated from the French of Lamartine.) 


Vainly the days still onward roll, 
They glide and leave no trace ; 

But love’s last dream within my soul 
No time can e’er efface. 


As years crowd on, their space seems brief 
My glance I backward cast ; 

Then seem they like the faded leaf 
Swept off by Autumn’s blast. 


My brow Time's hoary hand has press’d, 
My life’s warm current still’d, 

As when the foamy billow’s crest 
By Winter's breath is chilled. 


Thy radiant image reigns supreme 
Deep in my heart it lies, 

Its glory gilds regret’s dark beam, 
And like the soul ne’er dies. 


No! thou hast never left my aight 
And in my musings lone 

My thoughts pursue thy heavenward flight 
Since thou from earth art flown. 


Then seem’st thou as on that last day, 
When throwing off life's load; 

Thou flewest with Aurora's ray, 
Towards thy blest abode. 


Thy beauty’s pure and touching light 
In Heaven shines still the same; 

Those eyes which death had closed in night, 
Send forth immortal flame. 


Still Zephyrs breath, thy long dark hair, 
Lifts up in amorous play, 

As waving o’er thy bosom fair 
Those ebon tresses stray. 
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Thy form thus wrapp’d in shadowy veil, 
A softened semblance seems ; 

Like mists which shroud the morning pale 
Ere day’s full brightness beams. 


The glorious sun, celestial flame ! 
To day alone gives light, 

But my soul ever burns the same 
With love which knows no night. 


’Tis thee I see, ’tis thee I hear, 
In clouds in deserts lone ; 

Each wave thine image pictures clear 
Each Zephyr bears thy tone. 


Oft while the earth sleeps peacefully, 
I list the wind’s low sigh ; 


Then in each star thou seem’st to be 
Which most attracts mine eye. 


When Zephyr wings from flowers, and I 
Am dizzy with perfume ; 

I think that I inhale thy sigh 
’Mid those which sweetest bloom. 





When lone and desolate I stand 
Beside the healing shrine 

My secret prayer to raise ;—the hand 
Which dries my tears, is thine. 


Thou watchest when sleep casts its shade, 
Thy wings are o’er me spread ; 

Soft light from thee my dreams pervade, 
Such light as spirits shed. 


And should while slumber seals mine eye 
Thy hand ony life’s thread break, 

My soul’s celestial half,—then I 
On thy pure breast shall wake. 


Like blended rays at morn that shine 
On sighs that mingling soar, 

Our two souls, as but one entwine 
And now I sigh e’ermore. 





POTATOES AND PROPHECY. 


Mr. Epiror,—I have just seen in an “ old maga- 
zine” a very curious speculation which looks like 
prophecy. As you take an interest in such mat- 
ters, I venture to send itto you. To peer into the 
future has always been regarded as among the 
“things forbidden” to mortals, and Milton repre- 
sents the fallen angels, who remained in Pandemo- 
nium, after the Arch Fiend set forth on his jour- 
ney to the Earth, as reasoning among themselves 


“ Of Providence, fore knowledge, will and fate, 
Fix’d fate, free-will, fore knowledge absolute.” 


Still Superstition has aforetime often credited the 





more Allan M’Aulays in real life than in fiction. 
Campbell indeed makes his seer reveal the cause 
of his prophetic skill, for when the red field of Cul- 
loden rushes upon his vision he exclaims 


“’T is the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.” 


But I am forgetting the passage with which I 
started out. In Blackwood’s Magazine for Novem- 
ber 1819, the following remarkable paragraph may 
be found, in an article entitled ‘* De Foe on Appa- 
ritions.” The writer after speaking of the days of 
chivalry, when * gentlemen set down to rest them- 
selves, under about two ewt. of iron,” says, 

‘* Neither were there potatoes in those days— 
and, without that vegetable, say, what were a 
dinner t 


“ A world without a sun.” 


From the very bottom of our souls do we pity our 
ancestors. There is no philosophy in saying, that 
the universal love of the potato, did the potato it- 
self create. That love must have pre-existed in 
the elements of our nature, just as the desire of 
Eve pre-existed for Adam, and was only called 
forth into action by that accomplished female. 
There must, therefore, have been, ever since the 
arrival of the Saxons in this island, unknown, at 
least understood, by our forefathers, 


“A craving void left aching at their hearts.” 


A void which, within these last hundred years, has 
been filled up, so that little seems now to be want- 
ing, under our free government, to the perfection 
of our social and domestic happiness. It would be 
a curious inquiry to show the effects of this vegeta- 
ble on the moral, intellectual, and physical charae- 
ter of the people of a sister kingdom ; and on some 
future occasion we hope to sift this subject to the 
bottom. There can be no doubt, that the sudden 
extinction of the potatoin Ireland would be as fine 
a subject for a poem from the pen of Lord Byron, 
as the sudden extinction of light, some of the evils 
of which imaginary event his Lordship has, with 
his usual vigor, delineated in that composition en- 
titled, ** Darkness.” Not to go too much into par- 
ticulars, we just remark, that bulls are in Ireland 
fed chiefly on potatoes, and that those fine animals 
would be in danger of becoming extinct with the 
root on which they now grow to such prodigious 
size.” 

“The extinction of the potato in Ireland !” 
Alas, could this joking prophet have foreseen the 
long train of attendant horrors which were des- 
tined to follow in sad procession this very event, he 
might indeed consider it a proper subject for the 
pen of Lord Byron. The tory magazine is still 














vaticinations of the astrologer and the incoherent | published, its fame has filled the world—perhaps 


ravings of “second sight.” There have been 





the writer of the article is himself yet upon the 
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stage. If so, he will surely agree with me that 
the repulsive and gloomy imagery of ‘* Darkness” 
presents no exaggerated picture of the condition of 
Ireland in 1847. Did not a fearful famine spread 
its disaster on every hand ! 


‘*Morn came and went—and came, and brought no food, 
And men forgot their passions in the dread 

Of this their desolation ; and all hearts 
Were chilled intoa selfish prayer for—bread.” 


Alas, how singularly and fearfully has this casual 
prediction been verified ! R. 





TO SUSAN. 


BY W. GARDNER BLACKWOOD. 


Maiden, in the spring of life, 
Thine are life’s May-flowers ; 
Their freshness in thy heart is rife, 
Their fragrance fills thine hours. 
To thee the future’s sun shines bright, 
Hope its enchantment lends,— 
Unknown thy memories to the night 
That on the past attends. 


Affection’s flowers strew thy path, 
Love’s blossoms there entwine ; 
Each golden joy that fortune hath, 
Youth’s halcyon days are thine. 
And fairy visions, dim-defin’d, 
By fairy fancy wove,— 
In heav’n-sent dreams awake thy mind 
To purifying love. 


Enjoy youth’s cloudless morn, that breaks 
Above the future’s gloom : 

For time, alas! all quickly makes 
Of the young heart a tomb. 

And in its fleshly urn, sweet dreams 
With fond hopes that have died, 

And many a joy that life redeems, 
Sleep death-cold side by side. 


I would Fate’s mystic pow’r were mine, 
Thy horoscope to cast ; 

The stars above, that brightly shine 
O’er darkness’ empire vast,— 

The beauteous stars thy type should be : 
Thro’ life’s Erebian night— 

To know the sphere’s sweet harmony, 
In love’s unchanging light. 


Charleston, S. C. 





Notices of New @Works. 


New Books.—Harper & Brothers have issued three 
new works combining the utile and the dulce most appropri- 
ately for summer reading ;—the former in the shape of a 
revised edition of Dr. Beck’s Botany—and the latter in 
that of a most attractive novel and spirited book of travels— 
“Angela,” by the justly admired author of “ Emilia 
Wyndham,” and * Loiterings in Europe,” by a very intel- 
ligent physician just returned from abroad. We commend 
them cordially to tourists and rusticating gentry as exactly 
the thing to beguile instructively the time under a tree or 
on board a steam-boat ; and worthy afterwards of a niche 
in the library. One of the most graceful juveniles we have 
seen for a long time is the “* Danish Story Book,” by Hans 
Andersen, published by C.S. Francis & Co., of New York. 
D. Appleton & Co., have very seasonably issued a hand- 
some reprint of ‘* Lamartine’s Pilgrimage in the Holy 
Land,” which, independent of its intrinsic merit, gives us a 
delightful insight into the character of the poet who has been 
recently so nobly developed asa man of action. Headley’s 
Life of Cromwell has also just appeared from the press of 
Baker & Scribner. Ii contains passages of vivid narra- 
tion; but we cannot agree with the author in his estimate 
of the Protector. It is altogether too eulogistic. Carey 
& Hart have supplied a desideratum in putting forth a neat 
but economical edition of Bryant’s Poems. 


Sir THEoporE Broventon, or Laurel Water. By G.P. 
R. James, Esq. New York. Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


We believe that a judicious economy of tabor would teach 
the critic to await the publication of three or four works of 
Mr. James, and despatch them all with a single notice. With 
this view we have deferred our remarks on the volume be- 
fore us, until the present time. The last month, however, 
has passed away, mirabile dictu, without the appearance of 
his usual novel, and we must therefore no longer delay pay- 
ing our regards to Sir Theodore Broughton. 

The incident on which the story is founded is the death 
of Sir Theodosius Edward Allesly Boughton, in the year 
1781, under suspicion of poison, from the hands of his 
brother-in-law Capt. Donellan, who was found guilty of the 
murder and executed at Warwick. We recollect reading 
the minute account of the trial of Capt. Donellan, which is 
preserved, with strong convictions that the accused was 
condemned upon insufficient evidence. The tragical end 
of a young nobleman in the morning of life,the search- 
ing examinations of counsel, the appearance in the witness- 
box of so distinguished a man as Dr. John Hunter—all con- 
spired to invest this trial with a remarkable interest. We 
do not wonder therefore that Mr. James has chosen the in- 
cident for the basis of a fiction. In his preface, he begs it 
to be understood that his personations are not designed as 
accurate portraitures of the real characters—a precaution 
which is proper enough, when we consider that there are 
relatives of all the parties, still residing in England. 

We cannot give anything like a synopsis of the plot of 
this story and must therefore merely say, that the hero is 
not the nobleman, but a highwayman of the Clifford school, 
one Colonel Lutwich, who, falling in love with a lovely 
young girl, is made to forsake his evil courses through her 
gentle influence, and become in the last chapter an honest 
and happy bridegroom. Before this satisfactory result is 
attained, a variety of malaventures are experienced. The 
heroine has been the object of Sir Theodore Broughton’s 
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unworthy love and persecution, and has been twice rescued 
from insult through Colonel Lutwich’s intervention. Sir 
Theodore, filled with rage, meets with a witness of Lut- 
wich’s crime and has the Colonel arrested for robbery. The 
facts have been clearly proved before the committing magis- 
trate and Sir Theodore proposes (through the villian of the 
story) to send the witness out of the country if the heroine 
will consent to marry him. A severe struggle ensues in 
the heart of the girl. To save the life of Lutwich she con- 
sents to lose him forever and signs a paper promising her 


|hearts. All capable of appreciating the creations of Shak- 
|spere have sacred associations in regard to them; and 
| shrink from discussing the latent points and infinite sug- 
‘gestions they contain, on the same principle that we habit- 
ually decline talking of our private sentiments on personal 
relations to strangers. With all Mr. Hudson’s perspicacity, 
he often utters very random opinions. Thus it is absurd 
to call Raphael a Shaksperian painter—for that artist was 
‘far more remarkable for individuality than universality of 
| style ; and equally irrational is it to instance the statues 
of Powers as exemplary of classic art—their very merits 


hand to Sir Theodore. Lutwich is acquitted, the noble girl | 
obstinately refuses to forfeit her word, despite the protesta- | consisting in a novel approach to nature and the more va- 
tions of her family, and while arrangements are going on for| ried expression of the Christian era. If another edition 
the wedding, Sir Theodore tal es the laurel water and dies appears, we advise Mr. Hudson to prune away some of the 
in a fit. Capt. Donovan (Donellan), who in the novel is re- | deformities of his style. It is vulgar to speak of Shak- 
presented as his uncle and guardian, is not, however, the | spere’s “trotting out from his imagination”—the noble 
murderer. He had indeed prepared the fatal liquid,—with | conceptions of his play. Such phrases as “get up an im- 
murder in his heart, he had even songht an opportunity of , mortality,” “dyeing in the wool,” “given up as a spoiled egg,” 
administering it, but he hesitates, and a servant of the | * the present age is unquestionably ahead of preceding ages,” 
household, a scoundrel, who has acted a conspicuous part | &c. are as inappropriate as they are inelegant. Mr. Hud- 
in corrupting the morals of his master, finds it in the night | 8on seems to pry, with a kind of Yankee, gucesig clever- 
and places it in Sir Theodore’s chamber. The upshot of ness, into Shakspere. His constant repetition of the 
the mutter is, that Lutwich and the heroine are finally mwar- phrase “ J suspect” indicates this. Itis a method quite in- 
ried and the story ends in the honey-moon. | tolerable when applied to poetry and the sanctities of na- 

We regard this in some respects as the best novel that | ture and genius. He also, for the sake of making a sen- 
Mr. James has produced for many years. But we cannot | tence of proverbial philosophy, sacrifices actual truth ; thus 
help expressing our regret, that he should so far have de- | he says—‘ as wit is the antithesis of dullness, so humor is 
viated from his usual propriety, as to endeavor to enlist our | the antithesis of contempt.” The parallel is incorrect—hu- 
sympathies in behalf of a foot-pad. The novels of Ains-| mor bears no such relation to contempt as does wit to dul- 
worth are bad enough in all conscience, but we see his ras- | ness, the latter being essential opposites, whereas humor is 
cals in Newgate and we follow Jack Sheppard to Tyburn. | the antithesis to what is literal and obvious, and way even 
They have lost all sense of honor, but they never regain it— be allied to contempt. The discriminating reader will find 
they disregard the rights of property, but they are duly hanged | many pleasing and useful ideas in these Lectures ;—enough 
for their conduct. It is far worse, we think, to bring forward | to warrant much of the praise they have received, notwith- 
men of elegant manners an: thievish propensities, making the | standing their blemishes. They will open some minds toa 
highway dangerous and the drawing-room delightful—and to | clearer perception of Shakspere’s transcendant mind; but 
represent them as reforming their mode of life and marry- the very best criticisms on the bard of Nature, will always 
ing an angel, with a pocket-full of their neighbor’s guineas ! | be incidental, spontaneous and drawn from individual con- 
Mr. James should leave such characters as these to their | Sciousness, rather than formal teaching. 
legitimate dramatists. 


Lectures ON SHAKESPEARE. By H. N. Hupson. In Two 
Volumes. New York. Baker & Scribner. 1848. 


We commend this work to our readers as acute, eloquent 
and interesting ; and at the same time, desire to hint at its 
obvious defects. Our impressions upon hearing some of the 
lectures are confirmed by a more leisurely inspection. These 
lectures are in an ingenious rifacciamento, We recognise not 
only the ideas of several of the best critics on Shakspere— 
sometimes prolonged and modified; but the author’s familiar- 
ity with Carlyle, Guizot, Milton, the old English divines and 
prose-writers is evident on every page. His acknowledged 
quotations, however, are “few and far between” ; but as 
he disclaims originality in the preface, and, as the very 
term, lecture, properly suggests the bringing together of what 
is known on a given subject, in a popular form,—we exempt 
Mr. Hudson from all pretensions in regard to his ideas. 
Not so, however, with his tone and spirit—these are often 
too dogmatic for the subject. Professing great reverence 
for his theme, his manner of treating it is often quite fami- 
liar and shrewd. He aims too much at smartness ; and is 
frequently too pert to be wholly agreeable. We could wish 
that many of the good things herein said were uttered in 
another connection ; or that the author had not attempted 
to analyze all the characters ; for the process, as Churles 
Lamb would say, “argues an insensibility.” There are 
things that must be felt and never described, just as poets 
give hints instead of pictures of what lies nearest their 


Tue Boy's Sprine Book, Descriptive of the Season, 
Scenery, Rural Life and Country Amusements. By 
Thomas Miller. With Thirty-Five Illustrations. New 
York. Harper & Brothers. 


A dissertation on Spring, with its cool atmosphere, its 
bursting buds, its refreshing showers, its * violets by a mos- 
sy stone, half-hidden from the eye,” would be quite out of 
place in the “leafy month of June.” It is June—and on 
the longest day of the year—that we take up the Spring 
Book. We read it, with a reference to a period four or five 
weeks ago, before the thermometer had reached 95°, and 
when the balmy air tempted us away from books and pen 
to breezy hill-sides and the song of birds. Now, there is 
not a rag of cloud upon the sky and the meridian sun pours 
down an intense heat. Every page of the book makes us 
sigh for the shade, and the dreamy idleness of a fortnight’s 
holiday in the country. The approach of a summer like 
ours would have infused a fondness for country scenery 
even into the nature of Dr. Samuel] Johnson, who declared 
that the finest prospect he had ever seen was the one up 
| Fleet Street. 

The moralist has drawn from the reanimating effect of 
Spring as seen in the visible universe some good reflections 
upon the fleeting nature of humanlife. The reign of winter 
having passed away, the earth is apparelled anew in her 
green robes. Summer and Autumn and Winter succeed 
and again does Spring return to deck it with flowers. But 
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for the race of man no second spring comes round. With 
what mournful sweetness does not Leicu Hunt sing, 


Ah, friends! methinks it were a pleasant sphere, 
If, like the trees, we blossom’d every year ! 

If locks grew thick again and rosy dyes 
Returned in cheeks, and raciness in eyes, 

And, al! around us vital to the tips 

The human orchard laugh’d with rosy lips. 


The poetical basket-maker is well-known for his fond- 
ness for rustic sketches. In the present little volume, he is 
fortunate in his original engraver and his American copyist, 
for the designs of the illustrations are beautiful and well 
executed. We commend the book cordially to ‘all the 


boys.” 


It has reached us through Drinker & Morris. 


C. Jutivs Casar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. 
With English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, A Lexi- 
con, Indexes,&c. By Rev. J.A. Spencer, A. M. New 
York.. D. Appleton & Company. 1848. 


It was Euler, we believe, who declared that there was no 
royal road to Mathematics. This may indeed be true with 
regard to the exact sciences, but in these modern days, 
great assistance has been afforded to the student of lan- 
guages in the new editions of the classics. The volume 
before us may be regarded as one of the most excellent of 
these publications and bears towards the old dog-eared copy 


- of our academy days about the same relation that a turn- 


pike, built upon the most approved principles of McAdam, 
does to the rugged passes of the Alps, up which Cesar led 
his cohorts and Elannibal urged his elephants. 

The Notes of Mr. Spencer we are dixposed to regard as 
highly judicious and conducing largely to a proper under- 
standing of the context. He does not seem to have fallen 
into the common error of giving free translations of whole 
passages, thereby affording a positive license to laziness, 
nor is he so meagre as to discourage the student, who is 
really striviag after a competent knowledge of the author's 
meaning. The space, which is occupied in the old editions 
with the Civil, Alexandrine and African Wars, is here de- 
voted to a sufficient vocabulary of the language and a good 
Index to the Notes. The book contains also a map of the 
country described and some diagrams of that pons asinorum, 
the bridge across the Rhine. 

The public are much indebted to the Appletons, whose 
enterprise and good taste have brought forth somany excel- 
lent editions of standard text-books. 

This volume may be found at the store of Nash & 
Woodhouse. 


Eastern-Lire, Present anD Past. By Harriet Mar- 
tineau. Philadelphia. Lea & Blanchard. 1848. 


A restless roving spirit seems to characterize the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Since Capt. Cook circumnavigated the globe, 
his countrymen have not been slow to follow in his track 
and now it may be said with truth that the English are 
every where. The morning drum-beat of England, which 
the greatest of living orators has so finely represented as 
girding the earth around, is but a faint type of John Bull’s 
ubiquity. Beginning with the Boulevard des Italiens— 
where the English may be seen peering into shop windows— 





you may find them at every turn throughout Europe, the 
same angular persons in highly starched collars and check. 
el trowsers, from the Zuyder Zee to the Egean. Nor do 
they confine themselves to their own continent. No rigor 
of climate deters their curiosity, no extreme of heat or cold 
can arrest their course, they range at will through the tro- 
pics and 


Neither sex or age controls 
Nor fear of Mamelukes forbids 
Young ladies with pink parasols, 
To glide among the Pyramids. 


The traveller, who should start upon an expedition around 
the world, need not wonder to meet with an English party 
drinking bottled-stout beneath the shadow of the Parthenon 
or eating a dejeuner of sliced ham among the Sandwich 
Islands. 

With regard to the counties described in the volume be- 
fore us, little remains to be told of them after the Looks of 
our own countrymen, Dr. Olin and Mr. Stephens. Latter- 
ly indeed we have had a delightful narrative in Eothen and 
a sprightly account of Mr. Titmarsh's ** Journey from Corn- 
hill to Cairo.” But Miss Martineau is an agreeable writer 
and her volume is rich in information and Biblical illustra- 
tion. She has expanded it, however, into a somewhat un- 
reasonable bulk. 


The book is for sale by J. W. Randolph & Co. 


We have received Catalogues of the University of Vir- 
ginia and of Emory and Henry College for the Session of 
1847-’48. At the former institution, there are 212 students— 
a very gratifying increase on the number of the preceding 
year. We are pleased to observe that Emory and Henry 
College is in a flourishing condition. The number of stn- 
dents there is 164. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


It is with pleasure that we have noticed an announce- 
ment, from that enterprising publisher, Geo. P. Putnam, of 
a new, uniform and complete Edition of the Works of 
Washington Irving, revised and enlarged by the Author. 
The work is to embrace twelve elegant duodecimo volumes, 
printed in the best manner and on superior paper at $1.25 
per Vol. 


Bartlett & Welford announce the Ancient Monuments of 
the Mississippi Valley, comprising the results of Extensive 
Original Surveys and Explorations. By E. G. Squier and 
E. H. Davis. This splendid work is the first contribution 
to science from the Smithsonian Institute. We have seen 
sheets of the volume and we do not hesitate to pronounre 
typography and engravings as far superior to anything of 
the kind ever published in America. It is to be furnished 
only to subscribers, at $10 per copy. 


The novel of Bulwer, which has been promised for some 
months, will be issued by the Harpers in a few days. Its 
appearance will be simultaneous with the London publica- 
tion. It will be entitled “Harold, the last of the Saxons.” 


Appleton & Co. have in press a new work by the author 
of Jane Eyre, and another by the author of ** Two Lives, 
or To seem and To be.” 








